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‘SUMMER RETREATS. 








BRIGHTON HOUSE, 
PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


FIFTEEN TRAINS DAILY; Fare, 25 cents; five 
minutes’ waik from depot; 12 acres of lawn, grove, fruit 
trees, sea bathing, fishing, rowing, sailing, drives, bil- 
liards, bowling. croquet, quoits, swings, baseball, football, 
music, dancing, dramatic entertainments, &c.; terms 
very low for those who come early in the season. Apply 
at the GROVE HOUSE, 176 Bleecker Street, N. Y. 


COZZENS’ 


WEST POINT HOTEL, 


will be opened on JUNE 4th. V ery reasonable et 
offered to families. For particulars address 


EDWARD COZZENS. 


CROFT HOUSE, 


GARRISON’S, N. Y., 


(OPPOSITE WEST POINT). 


EIGHTY-SEVEN MINUTES FROM 42xv STREET 
DEPOT; excellent family hotel; open MAY 20th; fresh 
mountain air, fine scenery, good drives, tree from miasma, 
fogs and mosquitoes. Address as above. 


LATOURETTE HOUSE, 


TWENTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK by boat 
or rail; Commutation, $6 per month; is now open for the 
reception of permanent and transient guests. Nowhere 
within so easy reach of the City, can be found a more 
healthful or attractive location. Families engaging 
Tooms early, will be treated on liberal terms. Address 


Re McMICHAEL, Proprietor. 


The Palisades Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J., 


will open on MAY 18th. Aaghection for rooms may be 
made at the Hotel or 35 West 28th Street, New York, 
after 7 o’clock P. M. 


D. 8S. HAMMOND, Proprietor. 
































Riverside House, 
CARMANSVILLE foot (foot of 152nd Street), N.R. 


Erxtr. ai a 





ments to early applicants; good 
stabling, hated fishing, bathing, &c.; only 20 minutes 
from Thirtieth Street Depot; an imspection of rooms 


licited. 
GOWEN DUNCALF, Proprietor, 


ages. | 
. 3,4, 10, 12 
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| NEW YORK BANKERS. 





_ NEW YORK BANKERS. 


“Agency of the BANK oF ? 


SRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Comm: rial Credits issued for use in Europe, China, 
Ja an, the East and West Indies and South America ; 
also Circular Let'ess of Credit for Travelers, available 
in all parts of the World. 

lemandand time Bills of Exchange, payable in | on- 
ton and elsewhere, bought and sold at current rates, also 
Cable Transfers. 

Demind Drafts on Scotland and Ireland, also on 

Janada, British Columbia and San Francisco. Biils col- 
« ted and other Binking business transacted. 


FYSHE & COMINGS, Stock, Gold 
and Exchange Brokers, 31 Walt Street, 
New York. Stocks, Gold and Exchange 
Bought and Sold. Loans Negotiated, 
Strictly on Commission. All Orders 
will receive prompt attention. 


THOS. FYSHE, W.L.COMINGS, 


Late one of the Agents of Member of the New York 
the Bank of British Stock and Gold Exchanges. 
North America. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855 


HEAD OFFICE, { (evnes of Finch ot Thread- 
(N 0. 34 Old Bond Stree 
BRANCH | | Nos. b Luagate Torte Court Road; 
OFFIcEs. ‘ Now. 219 & 321 Edgware Road; 
Nos. 6 & 7 Lowudes Hersnes, 
Kn ghisbridge. 


Susscriseo Capitat__--£1,200,000 0 0 


(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 








Paip-up CaPiTaL_------ £600,000 0 6 
Reservep Funp------- £170,000 0 6 
Directors: 

Joun Jones, Esq., Chairman. 

Henry Viours East, Esq. . (Wa. Macnavontan, Esq. 
Joun Hacxsiock, Esq. Joaquin De Mancua kaa. 

Anprew Lawnrir, Esq. | Wittiam Simpson, Esqe 


Rovert Lioyp, Esq. 
Ws. McArruvr, Esq., 
Ald., M. P. 


|\JONATHAN ‘THORP, Esq. 
|\James E. Vanner, Esq. 


Groror Younsa, Esq. 





Manager= 
A.rrep Grorce Kennepy. 


Secretary—C. J. Wort 


Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such mo‘erate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- 
ered consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest = msuch accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand we and Exchange 1} honored against - 

Cr 





provi i 
openei ‘against ‘Aret-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients, and every de=- 
scription of general Banking Business 
transacted. naiatent Go Baill 

an ot t. are pledged not to 
disciose the transactions of any of its customers, 


Dunean, Sherman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


tssuR 
CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRI)CIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


[RANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH TO 
EUROPE AND THE PACIFIC COAST, 


ACCOUNT: OF COUNTRY BANKS & eee 


_REC EIVED ON FAVORABLE | TERMS. 


K ouN VERE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on de posits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make C able Transfers. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & CO,, 


(Late LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER), 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Goveroment and State Securities. 
! Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION, 


Special Loans and Commercial Paper negotiated. 
Deposits received ard Interest allowed on Daily 
Balances. 


Ckecks upon our House are collected through Clearing: 
House as upon National and State Banks, 

Circular Letters of Cre ‘it, available in all the principal 
cities of Europe, a to Travellers, 
w. B. LEONARD. - SHELDON. Gro. R Hows. 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
14 Wall Street, NEW YORK ; 
ANDREWS & CO. Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 


LIRUULAR NOTES AND STERLING EXCHANGE 
On 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Commercial i Travellers’ Credit and Franc Ex 


changeon PAK 
Thailway and other Loans negotiated. Stocks and 


Bonds deait in oo Commission. Inierest on Deposits. 


AUGUSTUS J. BROWN & SON, 
Bankers, 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given 
TO THE NKRGOTIATION OF 


Railroad Securities. 














18 WALL STREET, N, Y, 


__NEW YORK BANKERS, __ 


Greenebaum Brothers & Co. 
BANKERS, 
216 Broadway, N. Y., 
(NATIONAL PARK BANK BUILDING.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE: H. Greenebaum & Co. 


Drafts for £1 and More, 


‘N ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE, 


H.C, WILLIAMS & CO 


BANKERS, 

49 WALL STREET, N. ¥., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT Securiiies, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME, 


e@ Dividends and Coupons Collected..ce 
Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
HENRY ©. WILLIAMS, FRANK E, WILLIAM 














$10, 000 Wanted on 1 Mortgage. 


We will give a sites on our property for the loan 
of $10,000 for six years—interest payable annually. Or, 
we will sell one-halt of our 


SUPERLATIVE SLATE QUARRY, 
yielding a superior quality of Slate. Distance to railroad, 
six miles and good road. For particulars apply to 


WILLIAMS BROTHERS, Brownsville, Me. 


DITSON & COS 


HOME MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


Piice of each Book in Boards, $2,50. 
Cloth, $3.00; Full Gilt, €4.00. 

MUSICAL TREASURE. Vocal. 
SILVER CHORD. Vocal. 
WREATH OF GEMS. Vocal. 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG. Vocal. 
GEMS GF GERMAN SONG. Vocal. 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. Vocal. 
OPERATIC PEARLS. Vocal. 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. Vocal Duets. 
ORGAN AT HOME, Reed Organ Music. 
GEMS OF STRAUSS, Instrumental. 
HOME CIRCLE VOL. I. Instrumental. 
HOME CIRCLE VOL. II. Instrumental. 
PIANISTS’ ALBUM. Instrumental. 
PIANOFORTE GEMS. Inatrumental. 








Instrumental, 


Large splendid books o f bound music, 200 to 250 pages, 
full sheet music size, and Rpg Haid s arge proportion 
esd ty all =. a rE ither bok sent post-paid for 
retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Boston. 





CHAS. H. DITSON &cO, 
711 Broadway. N.Y. 











New York Post ‘Office Notice. 


HE MAILS FOR EUROPE during the week ending 
Saturpay, May 30th, 1874, will close at this 


WHITE, MORRIS «& CO., ofc, 8 flows On ebay at 1itid AM. and @m 


SaTuRpAY at 12 M, 


T. L. JAMES, Postmaster, 
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TWO AMERICAN MAGAZINES, 


The excellence of American Macazines8 has become so 
well recognized abroad, that one of the leading English 
Papers, the London Weekly Register, in a recent issuc, 
thus speaks of Scnipyen’s MonTacy: 

‘* We are constrained to own that ScrrBnen’s 
Monruty carries off the prize, against all our 
shilling monthly serials for brilliancy of illus- 
trations and variety of contents. It is simply a 
wonderfal shilling’s worth. Nothing can be 
more charming than the cuts—full of torce and 
vigor ; the light and shade are managed with a 
truly artistic power. Out of its one and twenty 
original articles, we really do not know which 
to choose as best, for each and all are excellent.” 

Not only is it true that Scribner's Monthly excels the 
Mnglish Magazines, but it is 

‘**The Best of the American Montblies.” 

In the extent, variety and artistic excellence of its 
illustration of American themes, it has never been even 
approached, much less excelled. It has a larger page 
and gives a greater variety in its contents than any other 
of the t A iA ris M. thii 

In literary character and in the brilliancy and ability 
of its Editorial Departments, it enjoys an équal pre-emi- 
nence. 

Its conductors started with the definite aim of making 
it the Best Magazine in the World, of which they have 
never for a moment lost sight, and they point with pride 
and pleasure to the May and June numbers, recently 
issued, and ask for them a candid examination anda 
careful comparison of their merits with those of other 
magazines—and they renew their pledge to the public, to 
strive for still higher excellence in the future. 

A considerable demand has recently arisen in England 

or (Sr. NicnoLas) Scribner’s new magazine for Boys and 
Girls, one publisher desiring to secure an edition of three 


thousand of the first bound volume (when completed), 
= his im . 

The success of Sr. Nicno.as in this country has been 
even more remarkable than that of Scribner's Monthlj. 
It is pronounced to be * An ideally perfect Magazine for 
Children,” and, as is the case with a)l the best hterature 
for children, it has been found to possess surpassing in- 

for grown-up readers, as wel). 

The influence of the periodicals of the day can sexrcely 
be estimated, especialiy upon the rising generation. 
Parents and téachers cannot attord to be indifferent to 
this influence, or careless in relation to the character ot 
the literature furnished to the children outside of their 
school lessons. In Sr. Nicuotas not only are History, 
Natural Philosophy, Literature, Fine Arts ant Manu- 
factures, presented in an attractive way to young readers, 
but “ee are to seek information for 











The publishers will send to any address, a 
specimen number of Sr. Nicuoxas, pos age pr’- 
paid, on receipt of ten cents, the bare cost of 
peor and printing. The magazines are sold 

y all first-class Lo kselirs and Aewsdea ers, 
everywhere. 


CRIBNER & CO., 
654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORE 


Loan and Indemnity Company, 
299 Broadway, corner ver Barclay Street, N.Y. 


Capital $1, 000,000. 


Transact a GENERAL BAN! BANKING BUSIN&SS. 

ey DEPOSITS subject to CHECK AT SIGHT, 
paying INTEREST on DAILY BALANCES. 
CHECKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEARING li HOUS ° 
Receive TRUSTS and Ye gee AGENC IES. 
STOCKS, and act as TKRUS- 
for RAILROA and other corporations and for 
viduals. 





WILLIAM H. FOSTER, President. 
ANDREW McKINNEY, Vice-Presiient. 


DIRECTORS: 
QOharies Stanton, T. W. Park, 
John H. Cheever, Prosper P. Shaw, 
Deo.son, Alezanider E. Orr, 
HL. Wilham dan, 


B 
Aaron Claflin 
li. Brown, 
Shristoy her Meyer 
G_ P. Lowrey, 
William H. Fo-ter. 
JOUN VY. BANK BR, Seoretars, 


Wim H. Breeden, 
Tohn G. Hoyt, 
William oo He 
9. M. Van s 

a 


Trust Company, 


(SECOND DOOR FROM WALL STREET). 





same, subject to check at sight. 


Trust Fonds. 
DIRECTORS: 
H, T. SMYTHE, President. 
©, A, BOWEN, Vice-President. 


F. Schuchardt, W. H. Tillinghast 
Wm. M. Vermilye, Wm. T. Garner, 

A. A. Low, J. Woolsey, 

. D. Babcock, W. F. Drake, 

David Jones, B F. Allen, Chicago, 


Sam’! F. Barger Wm. T. Han.iltn, -yracuse. 
John Bloecgood. 


H. J. HUBBARD, Secretary. 





Mercantile 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, J 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATH MENT UE T 


1m conformity | with the pro simone of its C 





Premiums reeeived pe year 1873..0.-+..1,420 6.7 33 


Premiums marked off as omen from Jun- 
— lst to December 3ist, 1873 
Paid during the same period : 
sss, Expenses, Commissions 
Re-insurance and interest . 
Return of Premiums.........++ 
Paid to Policy Holdere as an 
equivalent for scrip dividend 
aud Ju y interest on ctock .... 85,"25 77 
Che Assets of the Company on the 3ist De- 
cember, 1873, were as follows : 
Cash in banks...... severcoerecess —- 
United States, State ‘and. Bank a and 
Loans on Stocks.... sees 
Interest on Investments due ..,.... sccssoes 
Preminm Notes and Premiums in course of 


-$1,216,8:9 88 
74,336 0 


steeeeee ine 


Resocvep, that a semi-ant ual dividend of FIVE (5 
PEK CENT. be 


February next. 


TRUSTEES: 
JAMES FREELAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 


= FL WILLETS, 


kT L, TAYLOR, OHN ?. WOO 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
WILLIAM WATT, HsNRY EYRE, 
JAS. D. FISH, JOSK?H SLAGG, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, EDWARD MEKRITT, 
, COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. 
COWNSEND SCUDDEK, —L, EDGERTON, 
SAMUEL L. HAM, HENRY B. KUNRARDT 
BRYCE GRaY, JOHN s. WILLIAM 


N. L, McCREADY, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Je., PAUL N. SPOFFORD, 
NAROLD DOLLNEK, JAMES DOUGLAS, 
JOSEPH WILLETS, WILLIAM B. 8COTT, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 
President. 
ARCH, G. BOsTQgn aes. Jr., 
ice-President. 
ALANSON Wee _... AN, 


Seconu \ ice-President. 
©. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 
a 


This Company receives deposits, allows interest on the 


35 WAHILL STREET, WV. y. Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 


r: 
er Slst, 1572. ord 63 


Total Premiums..... «+-cccocseessce — 96 


++ eeeees $1,497,054 OF 


COllectiOn.c. sescces wccccce-ce coon 629,592 96 
Re-insurance and salvage ‘due the company.. 40,620 Go 
$1. 918,954 44 


paid to the stockholders, or their legal 
representatives, on and after MON DAY, the second oi 


FREDERICK KURTZ’S 


NEW YORK STATE LOAN AND Old-Established end First-Class 


Restaurants, 


23 NEW STREET AND 60 BROADWAY. 


r The undersigned has eduoed the Prices of bis Bill of 
50 Wall Street, NEW YORK, meswlingee reasonable rates, 


To Suit the Times. 
A variety of very large and commodious Dining Rooms 


Capital paid in -- $1,000,000 enables | him a private and select parties, 


Thesame uniform prices are > charged, both in private 
rooms and the dining rooms, either in Broadway or New 


Also acts as Trustees, | Street, and dinners will be sent to Offices and Banks 
Executors, Transfer Agents, and are a Depository of without extra charge. 


Extra low prices charged at the different 
Lunch, Oyster and Cake Counters, 
and still the. very best articles furnished without delay. 
Hoping tor a continuance of the liberal patronage so 
long anges by me. 
remain the Public’s Obedient Servant, 
FREDERICK KURTZ. 
N.B.—At my other establishments, namely, No. | 
Liberty Streets, extending through to Maiden Lane, and 
at the corner of Fifth Avenue Nineteenth Street, the 
choices: articles are carefully served, at correspondingly 


low rates. 
FREDERICK KURTZ, Proprietor. 


ABERDEEN 





Mutual |Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 
ship, for any port of America. 
INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and REAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JUHY W. LEGGE, 





of the Company on the 31st December, 1873, paunes B. Tr. BABBITT’sS 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR LYE, 


Of Double the Strength of uny other 
SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE. 


I have recently perfected a new method of packing my 
Potash, or Lye, and am now pack potas it oniy in Balls, the 
cou a of which will saponify, and does not injure the 

. it is packed in boxes containing 24 and 48 lb. Balls, 
po in no other wa a Directions in English and German 
for making bard and soft soap with this Potash, accompa- 


nying each kage. 
mage ee BL OT. BABBITT; 


44,18 01 | 84 to 84 Washington Street, New York, 
a4) %| The Yankee Letter File and Binder. 
met 





) 





MERCHANTS, BANKERS, INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES, ea P OMPANIES and b 


THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: 


3464348 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1874. 





Amount of net cash assets, Jan. Ist, 1673...$21,572,342 


INCOME. 


Premiums and annuities......$6,131,521 38 
Interest received and accrued. 1,418,094 $3-- 7,54 7,549,616 21 


929,124,458 97 





DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by death.....+++++-++0-$1,446,123 o* 
Dividends and returned p>) «mi- 

ums on canceled ponte soos 2,344,305 33 
Life annuities, mature! en- 





dowments and reinsura (¢.. 82,629 13 
e ae aes 445,882 91 
AGENCY EXPCLSES ...--++0- s 
Ad — and Ph sicians’ 
4 <a ++ 115,593 67 
Taxes, office, and law expenses, 
salaries, printing, revenue 
Soy anaemia 259,045 57 
——— 4,693,579 65 


$24,480,879 32 
ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Cc mpany, 1 

bank, and on hand ......... "el, 661,537 85 
Invested in United States, New 

York State, and other stocks 

(market eens 320 24) 4,850,195 20 
Real Estate .....ccccceecerees 1,768,174 14 
Bonds and mortgages (secured 

by real estate, valued at $44- 

000,000 ; buildings an 

insured ‘for over $13,700,000, 

and the policies a ed to 

the Company as itional 

coilateral security....+.+++-14,135,265 23 
Loans on ape? licies, (the 

— held by the Company 

mn these policies amounts to 

$1,052,419 9 96). ccceeecrcssees 

Quarterly and semi-annual 









962,112 98 





ue 
January lst, NI cecbatne 
Premiums on existing policies 
in course of mission and 


563,365 83 





men 
of all classes : call ay attention to this INDIS- 
PENSABLE AWTICLE, It will pay its cost every week, 
It has twenty-five times the durability of all others in the 
market, and is tar more ORNAMENTAL to your 
COUNTING ROOM. It has no FLAPPING COVEKS, 
which are soon cut off in using. Itis made of BLACK 
WALNUT and SHEET BRASS. It occupies but halt 
the room on —~ DESK, while in use, of those above- 

ioned. It is d to _Bive uans satisfaction. 
or mone d. Don’ heis until you ex- 
amine it. For sale by all PSTATIONERY DEALERS 
throughout the United States. Send for Curcular. 

Manufactured b 


DUN HAM & CO.., 


@ffice and Factory 46 Centre street, N.Y 

















SPENCERIAN 


Double Elastic 
STEEL — PENS. 





WATERS’ CONCERTO a ORCHESTRAL 





them, we wiil send a Sam, 
15 numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 





it made in ‘he Se 
WATERS’ | Now ' Pics 


4 all modern to 
bes mad 


arterl 
Second-hand yo quarterly paym — 


change. GREAT INDUCEMENTS t the 
TRADE. ENTS WANTED for ev 


tlo Schools 
ILLUSTRATED ‘ATA LOGUES MAILED, | 


os S WATERS & SO 
441 Breadway and 48 Mercer St., New + \ 





ENVELOPES. 


Official Size, and of any size, pattern, 





These celebrated Pens are are increasing y very rx ly in 


Uy~ For the convenience of those who may wish to try 
ple Card, —w all of the 


138 and 40 Grand street, NEW YOukK 





















sale owing to their ey are en 
of superior English moke, and are famous for their elas- “ECONOMY ! ‘UTILITY! 
—_ durability and evenness of point, Fur sale every- QQ Ink for 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand 


Any ae sent id, on receip 
of Two Dotiars vy 
R. C, Root, Anthony & Co, 
Stationers, New York. 
@2> Send for Circular containing 
testimonials, 





SAMUEL RAYNOR & CO.,| Seeds, Plants, Trees, Prepaid by 
115 & 117 William Street, N. Y., 


Manufacture every style of Envelope, “ 
Sous te neeiienk fee val a. the Snape of Choice Flower and Garden Seeds, 25 


Mail. 
My new priced descriptive Catalogue 


sorts of either for $1; new and choice 


shape, or quality, including White or Blue| V@tieties of Fruit and Orramental Trees, 
Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by li 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 


Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Grapes, Li- 
Small Fruits, House and Border 


Railroad or Express Companies. Ali| Plants and Bulbs; one year | grafted 
well made and gummed i to . best man-|/Tuit Trees for mailing; Fruit Stocks of 


ner. Samples given when requested. 














MISFIT CARPETS. 


Good Sececond-Fiand and Misfit 100; prepaid by mail. 


CARPETS. 


RICH PATTE RNS, FINE QUALITIES, VE RY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PL. 


Ss r9en William and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK. 


Fa? Sent home and laid free O charge. 3 


ACE, 112 FULTON STREET 


all kinds; Hedge Plants, &ec.; the most 
complete assortment in the country, will 
be sent gratis to any plain address, with 
P.O. box. True Cape Cod Cranberry for 
upland or lowland, $6 per 1000; $1 per 
Trade List to 
dealers, Seeds on Commission. Agents 


wanted. 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, 
 Eetabtiehed 1842, 





d reserve 
on their tomes $800,000, 1 in- 
cluded in habilities)......... 287,936 34 


Amounts due from Agents..... 26 459 "7 
Interest accrued to January 
Ast, 1874...cccccccccccccesee 175,831 98 
————_ 44,430.879 32 


ADD. 


Lxcess of market value of securities over cost. 87,125 04 
Cash assets January Ist, 1474...........$24,518,004 36 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS 


Adjusted en eeengeens 
ap Ist, IS74.......06.. 271,655 00 

Reported losses awaiting — 

RC.cccccccccccrcccccescesees 207,715 U0 
Reserved for reinsurance on 

existing policies insuring 

$122,594,273 20, ictpating 

insurance (at fer cent., 

Carlisie net premium); and 

#',078,113 65 non-partici ipat- 

ing (at 5 per cent. Carlisle net 

Premium...+-+-+- +++ o+eees 22,687,449 38 
bi di esses 208,650 57--22 175,448 95 


Divisible GttRDARLs co cacescoccccseccceedll POMINE 41 





From the undivided surplus of $1,742,554 41, the Board 
of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium to participat- 
ing policies, proportiuned to their contribution to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in settle- 
ment of premium, if the policy-holder so elect. 


During the year, 8,834 policies have been issued, in- 
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Another Relic of Burns. 





Scoon and Perth Masonic Lodge, known as No. 3, the third 
oldest lodge in Scotland, has become possessed of a very inter- 
esting relic of Burns, which is understood to be hitherto ua 
published. It is addressed to ‘‘ Mrs. W. Riddell, Haleaths.” 
Tbe poem appears to have been written on three pages of a 
sheet of letter paper, the following note occupying the drst 
page: 

“Mrs. W. Riddell, Haleatns—The health you wished me in 
your morning's card is, I think, flown from me forever. I have 
not been able to leave my bed to-day till about an hour ago. 
‘Toose wickedly ualaucky advertisements I lent (1 did wrong) to 
a friend, and I am ill able to go in quest of him. The Muses 
have not quite forsaken me. ‘The following detached stanzas I 
intend to interweave in some disastrous tale of a shepherd?” 


, _Despairing beside a clear stream, 
L'amour: toujours l'amour ! 
Volte subito. 


““e trout in yonder wimplivg burn 
That g'ides, a silver dart, 

And safe beneath the shady thorn, 
Defies the angler’s art: 

My life was once tiat careless stream, 
‘That wanton trout was I; 

But love wi’ unrelenting b>am 
Has scorched my fountaius dry. 


That little flowret’s peaceful lo* 
in yonder cliff that grows, 

Which, save the linnet’s flit, I wot, 
No ruder visit knows, 

Was mine, till Love has o’er me passed, 
And blighted a’ my bloom; 

Aud now beneath the withering blast 
My youth and joy consume. 


The waken’d lav’rock warbling springs, 
And climbs the early sky, 
Winnowing blythe his dewy wings 
In morning's rosy eye. 
As little reck’t I sorrow’s power, 
Until the flow’ry spare 
O’ witching love, in luckless hour, 
Made me the thrall o' care. 


NINETY-THREE. 


By Victor Hugo, 
AUTHOR OF “LES MISERABLES,” ETC., ETC 





Part the Second~—In Paris: 


BOOK THE FIRST.—CIMOURDAIN. 


I].—UimourDaln. 


Cimourdain bad a pure bat gloomy conscience. There was 
something of the absolute within him. He had been a priest, 
which isa serious matter. A man may, like the sky, possess a 
serenity which is dark and unfathomable; it only needs that 
something should have made night within his soul. The priest- 
bood had made nigut in that of Cimourdain. He who bas been 
a priest is always a priest. What makes night withina man 
mav Jeave sturs. Cimourdain was full of virtues and verities, 
but they shone among shadows. : 

His history is easily written. He had been a village priest, 
and tutor iu a great family; then he inherited a small legacy 
and gained his freedom. 

He was above all an obstinate man. He made use of medita- 
tion as one does ot pincers; he did not think it right to quit an 
idea until he had followed it to the end; he thought stubbornly. 
He understood all the European languages, and something of, 
others besides; he studied incessantly, which aided him to bear 
the burden of celibacy; but nothing can be more dar gerous than 
such a life of repression. ; 

While a priest he had from pride, chance, or loftiness of soul 
been true to his vows, but he had not been able to preserve his 
belief. Science bad shattered faith; dogma hud vanished within 
him. 

Then, as he examined himself, he felt that his soul was maim- 
ed, and being unable to unpriest himself, he strove to make 
himself a man again, though after a harsh pattern. Family hfe 
had been denied to him; he adopted his country. A wife had 
been refused him; he espoused humanity. Such vast plenitude 
has a void at bottom. 

His peasant parents, in devoting him to the priesthood, had 
desired to elevate him above the common people; he voluntarily 
returned among them, 

He went back with a passionate energy. He regarded the 
suffering with a terrible tenderness. From priest he had become 
philosopher, and from philosopher, athlete. While Louis XV. 
still lived, Cimourdain felt himself vaguely Republican. What 
kind of Republic ? That of Flato, perhaps, and perhaps also 
the Republic of Draco. ; 

Forbidden to love, he set himself to hate, He hated lies, 
monarchy, theocracy, his garb of priest; he had hated the pre- 
sent,and he called aloud to the future; he had a presentiment of 
it, he caught glimpses of it in advance; he pictured it awful and 


magnificent. In his view, to end the | table wretched 





of humanity required at once an avenger and a liberator. He 
worshipped the catastrophe afar off. 
In 1789 the catastrophe came and found him ready. Cimour- 


dain flung bimself into this vast plan of numan regeneration 
logically—that is to say, for a mind ot his mould, inexorably; 
for logic knows no softening. He lived among the great revolu- 
tionary years and felt the shock of their mighty blasts; ‘89, the 
fall of the Bastile, the end of the torture of the people: on the 
4th of August, '90, the end of feudalism; '91, Varennes, the end 
of Royalty; 92, the birth of the Republic. He saw the Revolu- 
tion loom into life; he was not a man to be efraid of that giant; 
far from it, this sudden growth in everything had revivified 
him, and though already elderly—he was fifty, and a priest ages 


them. te had at first feared that the Revolution would prove 
barren of fruit; he watched it; it had reason and right on its 


fear it caused the timid, his confidence strengthened. He wish- 
ed that this Minerva, crowned with the stars of the future, 
should be Pallas also, with the Gorgon’s head for buckler. He 
demanded that her divine glance should be able at need to fling 
back to the demons their infernal glure, and give them terror 
for terror. 

Thus he reached ‘93. 

‘93 was the war of Europe against France and of France 
against Paris. And what was the Revolution? It was the vic- 
tory of France over Europe, and of Paris over France. Hence 
tbe inmensity of that terrible moment, "93, grander than all the 
rest of the century. Nothing could be more tragic: Europe at- 
tucking France and France attacking Paris! A drama whicb 
reaches the stature of an epic. "J3 isa year of intensity. ‘The 
tempest is there ja all its wrath and all its magnificence. 
Cimourdain felt himself at home This arena of distraction, with 
its fierceness and its brilliancy, suited the span of his wings. 
Like the sea-eagle amid the tempest, this man preserved his in- 
ternal composure and enjoyed the danger. Certain soaring 
natures, tierce, yet self-restrained, and made to battle with the 
winds— they are the very spirits of the storm. 

He had a seuse of compassion, but he kept it only for the 
wretched. He devoted himself to those sorts of suffering which 
cause horror Nothing repelled him. ‘hat was his kind of 
goodness. He was divine in his readiness to succour what was 
loathsome. desought for ulcersin order that he mi:ht kiss 
them. Beautiful deeds with an ugly outside are the hardest to 
perform; he preferred such. One day at the Hotel Dieu a man 
was dying, suffocated by a tumour in the throat-—a foetid, fright- 
ful abscess contagious perhaps, which must at once be opened. 
Cimourdain was ‘here; he put his lips to the tumour, sacked it, 
spitting it out as his mouth filled, and so emptied the abscess 
and saved the man, As he still wore his priest's dress at the 
time, some one said to him, ‘‘ If you were to do that for the 
king, you would be made a bishop?” ‘| would not do it for 
the king,” Cimourdain replied. ‘The deed and the answer ren- 
dered him popular in the poorer quarters of Paris; so popular 
ti.at he could do what he liked with those who suffered, wept and 
threatened At the period of the public fury against monopo- 
lists , a fury fertile in blunders, Cimourdain, by a word, pre- 
vented the pillage of a boat loaded with soap at the Quay Saint 
Nicholas, and dispersed the savage bands, who were stopping 
the curriages at the barrier of Saint Lazare. 

It was he who, two days after the 10th of August, led the peo- 
ple to overthrow the statues of the kings. These statues 
slaughtered as they fell; in the Place Vendome, a woman called 
Reine Violet was crushed by the statue of Louis XIV., 10und 
whose neck she had put a cord, which she was pulling. ‘This 
statue of Louis XIV had been standing a hundred years; it was 
erected the 12th of August, 1692, it was overthrown the 12th of 
August, 1792. Inthe Place de Ja Concorde, one Guinguerlot 
was butchered on the pedestal of Louis XV's statue for having 
called the demolishers scoundrels. The statue was broken in 
pieces. Later, it was melted into copper money. The arm 
alone escaped; it was the right arm, which Louis XV. extended 
with the gesture of a Roman Emperor. At (imonurdain’s re- 
quyst the people sent a deputation with this arm to Latude, the 
man who had been thirty-seven years buried in the Bastile. 
When Latude was rotting alive, the collar on his neck, the chain 
about his loins, in the bottom of the prison where he had been 
cast by order of the king, whose statue overlooked Paris, who 
would have prophesied to him that this prison would fall -that 
this statue would be destroyed? that he would come out 
from the sepulchre and the Monarchy would go into it—that he, 
the prisoner, would be the master of this hand ot bronze which 
had signed his warrant; aad of this King of Mud there would 
remain only his brazen arm ? 

Cimourdain was one of those men who have an inner voice to 

which they listen. Such men seem absent-minded; but they 
are really attentive. 
Cimourdain was at once learned and ignorant. He under- 
stood all science and was ignorant of the common affairs of 
life. Hence his severity. He had his eyes bandaged, like the 
Themis of Homer. He had the biind certainty of the arrow, 
which only sees the gqal, and goes straight to it. Ina revolu- 
tion there is nothing so formidable asa straight line. Cimour- 
dain went straight forward like a Fate. 

He believed that in social new births the farthest point is the 
solid ground, an error peculiar to minds which replace reason 
by logic. tle went beyond the Convention; he went beyond the 
Commune; he belonged to the Eveche. 

This society was called the Eveche because its meetings were 
held in a hall of the old episcopal palace. It was rather a 
gathering of individuals than an organized body of men. There 
were present, at the Commune, those silent but significant 
spectators, who, as Garat said, *‘had as many pistols as poc- 
kets.” 

‘The Eveche was a strange mixture; a crowd at oace cosmo- 
politan and Parisian. This is no contradiction, for Paris is the 
spot where beats the heart of the peoples. At the Eveche ple- 
beian enthusiasm rose to fever heat. Beside it the Convention 
was cold and the Commune lukewarm, the Eveche was one of 
those revolutionary formations similar to voleanic ones; it con- 
tuined everything,ignorance, stupidity, honesty, heroism, choler, 
the police. Brunswick had agents there. It numbered men 
worthy of Sparta, and men worthy of the galleys. The greater 
part were mad but honest. The Gironde had pronounced by 
the month of Isnard, temporary president of the Convention, 
this ominous warning: 

**Take care, Parisians ! There will not not remain of your city 
one stone upon another, and men will search one day for the 
place where Paris stood.” 

This speech created the Eveche. Certain men—snd,as we 
have just said, they were men of all nations—felt the need of 
gathering themselves close about Paris. Cimourdain joined this 

roup. 

This group reacted against the reactionists. It was born out 
of that public necessity for violence which is the formidable and 
mysterious side of revolutions. Strong with this strength, the 
Eveche at once began its work. In the tumults of Paris it was 
the Commune that fired the cannon; it was the Eveche that 
sounded the tocsin. 

In his implacable artlessness, Cimourd ain believed that every- 
thing in the service of truth is justice, which rendered him fit to 
dominate the extremists on either side. Scoundrels felt that 
he was honest and were satisfied. Crime is flattered by having 
virtue to preside over it. It is at oace troabl and pleasant 
Palloy, the architect who had turned to account the demolition 
of the Bastille, selling its stones to his own profit, and who, 
being appointed to whitewash the cell of Louis XVI., in his zeal 
covered tke walls with bars, chains, and iron rings; Gonchon, 
the suspected orator ot the Faubourg Saint Antoine, whose re- 
ceipted bills were afterwards found; Fournier, the American, 
who, on the 17th of July fired at Lafayette a pistol-shot, paid for, 








- 


side, he demanded success for it likewise; in proportion to the 


faster than another man—he began himself to grow also. From lit was said by Lafayette himself; Henriot, who had come out of 
year to year he watched events ripening, and he ripened with | the Bicetre prison, and who had been valet, mountebank, rob- 


ber, and spy, before being a general, and turning the gans on 
the Convention; La Reynie, formerly grand-vicar of Chartres, 
who hed replaced his breviary by the Pere Duchesn: ;—all these 
men were kept in order by the Cimourdain, and at certain mo- 
ments, to keep the worst of them from stumbling, it was suffi- 
cient to feel his redouvtable and believing candour as a judg- 
ment before them It was thus that Saint-Just terrified Schnei- 
der. At the same time, the majority of the Eveche, composed 
principally as it was, of poor and violent men, who were bonest, 
believing in Cimourdain and followed him. He had for curate 
or aide-de-camp, us you please, that other republican priest, 
Danjua, whom the people loved on account of his height, and 
had christened Abbe Six-Foot. Cimourdain could have led 
where he would, that intrepid chie{ called General la Pique, and 
that bold Truchon nicknamed the Great Nicholas, who had 
tried to save Madame de Lambelle, and had given her his arm, 
and wade her spring over the corpses; an attempt which would 
bave succeeded had it not been for the ferocious pleasantry of 
the barber Charlot. 
The Commune watched over the Convention; the Eveche 
watched over the Commune. Cimourdain, naturally upright and 
detesting intrigue, had bruken more than one mysterious thread 
in the hand of Pache, whom Beurnonville called ‘ the black 
man.” Cimourdain at the Eveche was on confidential terms 
with all. He was consulted by Dobsent and Momoro. He spoke 
Spanish with Gusman, Italian with Pio, English with Arthur, 
Flemish with Pereyra, German with the Austrian Proly, the 
natural son of a prince. He created harmony between these dis- 
cordant elements. His position was strong, with little outward 
show. Hebert feared him. : 
In these times and among these tragic groups, Cimourdain 
possessed the power of the inexorable. He was without human 
weakness, and he believed himself infalliable. No person hud 
ever sean him weep. He was Virtue high up, out of reach, and 
— asice. He was that alarming figare—the perfectly Just 
an. 
There is no half way possible to a priest ima revolution, A 
priest can only give bimself up to this wild and prodigious ven- 
ture from the highest or the lowest motive; he must be infamous 
or he must be sublime. Cimourdain was sublime, but in isola- 
tion, in rugged inaccessibility, in inhospitable secretiveness; 
cublime amid a circle of precipices. Lofty mountains possess 
this sinister freshness. 
Cimourdain looked like an ordinary man; dressed in every- 
day garments, poor in aspect. - When young, he had been 
tonsured; as an old man he was bald. What little hair he had 
left was grey. His forehead was broad, and to the acute ob- 
server it revealed his character. Cimourdain had an abrupt way 
ot speaking, he was earnest and solemn; his voice was quick, 
his accent peremptory; his mouth bitter and sad; his eye clear 
and profound; and over his whole countenance an air of exasper- 
ation. 
Such was Cimourdain. 
!o-day no one knows his name. 
great Unknowns. 


Iil.—A Corner not Dirrrev i Sryx 


Was such a man indeed aman? Could the servant of the 
uman race know affection? Was he not too entirely a soul to 
possess a heart? This wide-spread embrace which, admitted 
everything and everybody, could it narrow itself down to one ? 
Could Cimourdain love? We answer—Yes. 

When young, and tutor in an almost princely family, he had 
a pupil whom be loved the son and heir of the house. It is so 
easy to love a child. What cannot one pardon ina child? One 
orgives him for being a lord, a prince, a king. ‘the innocence 
of his age makes one forget the crime of race; the teebleness of 
the creature causes one to overlook the exaggeration of rank. 
He is so little that one forgives him for being great. ‘Ihe slave 
forgives him for being his master. ‘Lhe old negro idolises the 
white nursling. Cimourdain had conceived a passion for his 
pupil; childhood is so ineffable that one may spend all affection 
upon it ; ‘ imourdain’s whole power of loving prostrated itself, 
so to speak, before this boy; that sweet, innocent being became 
a sort of prey for that heart condemned to solitude. He loved 
with a wingling of all tenderness; as father, as brother, as 
friend, a8 master. The child was his son, not of his flesh but of 
bis mind. He was not the father, and this was not his work; 
but he was the master and this his masterpiece. Of this little 
lord he had made a man. Who knows? Perhaps a great man. 
Such are dreams. Has one need of the permission of « family 
tc create an intelligence, a will, an upright character? He had 
communicated tc the youny viscount, his scholar, all the pro- 
gressive ideas which he held himself; he had innoculated him 
with the redoubtable virus of his virtue; he had infused into his 
veins his own c nvictions, his own conscience and ideal; into 
this brain of an aristocrat he had poured the soul of the people. 
The spirit suckles; the intelligence is a breast. There is an 
analogy between the nurse who gives ber milk and the pre- 
ceptor who gives his thought. Sometimes the tutor is more the 
father than the father himself, just as often the nurse is more 
mother than the mother. 

This deep spiritual paternity bound Cimourdain to his pupil. 
The mere sight of the child softened him 

Let us add this: to replace the father was easy; the boy no 
longer had one. He was an orphan; his father and mother were 
both dead. To keep watch over him he had only a blind grand- 
mother and an absent great-uncle. The grandmother died; the 
great-uncle, head of the family a soldier anda man of high 
rank, possessing appointments at court, avoided the old family 
dungeon, lived at Versailles, went forth with the army, and left 
the orphan alone in the solitary castle. So the preceptor was 
master in every sense of the «ord. 

Let us add still further, Cimourdain had seen the child born. 
The boy, while very little, was seized with a severe illness, In 
this peril of death, Cimourdain watched day and night. It is 
the physician who prescribes, it is the nurse who saves, and 
Cimourdain saved the child. Not only did his pupil owe to him 
education, instruction and science, but he owed him also con- 
valescernce and health; notonly did his pupil owe him the de- 
velopment of his mind, he owed him life itself. We worship 
those who owe us all; Cimourdain adured this child, 

‘The natural separation came about at length. The elucidation 
completed, Cimourdain was obliged to quit the boy, now become 
a young man. With what culd and unconscionable cruelty these 
separations are insisted upon! How tranquilly families dismiss 
the preceptor, who leaves his spirit in a child, and the nurse, 
who leaves there her heart’s blood ! 

Cimourdain, paid and put aside, left the grand world and 
returned to a lower sphere. The purtition between the great 
and the little closed again; tue young lord «an officer from his 
birth, and made captain at the outset, went away to some gar- 
rison. 


History has many of these 


(To be continued in our next}, 
ja This translation is printed in Tax Atoton, by the per- 
mission of Hanega & Broruers, who have published the story 
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Not Dead, But Risen. 


Under the old yew tree 
I laid my little one down; 
I covered her grave with the daisies fair, 
With tbe lilies white and the roses rare, 
In shape of cross and crown. 


And day by day I walked 
Round her grave with a silent tread, 
Till the sun in th- burning west was low, 
Then home by the winding path | go, 
To weep o’er her cradle bed. ; 


I would not lift my eyes 
To heaven's ethereal blue; 
I sought the place of my baby’s birth 
And death—I clung to the clods of ert", 
Damp, damp with the rain and dew, 


One night, in a pleasant dream, 
I heard my darling’s voice; 
I saw the gold of her sbining hair, 
Her baty cheeks so soft and fair, 
And it made my heart rejoice. 





Bhe stood in the pearly gate, 
And spoke to the angel band— 
“ My mother sees me now,” she cried, 
‘Though never before since her baby died :” 
And she held out her fair right band. 


I woke, and the dream was gone; 
But I never, since that day, 
Have pictured my babe in its cradle bed, 
Or down, down deep with the silent dead, 
But well on her shining way ! 


HIGHLAND JESSIE; 


A TRUE TALE OF THE 





the evening comes again, when we can take another 
march, which it would be as perilous as unpleasant to 
do in the daytime !” 

“Can we find shelter there?” said Volumina, looking 
at the ruins. 

“Oh, no!” replied Cesar. ‘There is no cover there 
that is not well known to every wandering native of the 
whole district. Now, it strikes.me, as we are going to 
make a halt for some time, the best place we can get in- 
to, will be among the tangled bushes down yonder. They 
rise, as you all see, some four or five feet from the 
ground; and, by reposing among them, we may remain 
quite quiet till nightfall. What say you, brother?” 

“Tt is a good plan, Cesar, and you and I, too, can 
mount guard alternately, in case of a surprise.”* 

“ Here goes, then,” added Cesar, “for a bit of ex- 
ploration before you all come. I will look out for a snug 
place; and when I hold up my gun, with a handerchief, 
you can come down to me. You will easily see the sig- 
nal, for the morning is coming on rapidly.” 

It wasindeed so. In long, silent eobes of light, the 
sweet and lovely Indian morn was sweeping on, awake- 
ning thousands of insect things, and scaring into their 
lairs the larger and more savage denizens of the woods, 
whose habits are nocturnal. The jackall, with faint cries, 
slunk to its den. The spotted snake coiled itself up in 
its cool retreat, and the night birds, with strange shrick- 
ing calls, dived deep into the woods. Another flush of 
the new sunlight, and the tips of the leaves of the tallest 
trees were sparkled with gold, as they swayed in the 
soft air—then another, and the old ruins, the bushes, 
the far-off landscape, and all hill and dale were clothed 


SEPOY INSURRECTION. |in the glorious light of day. The gauzy mists flew up 


CHAPTER XI.—Continued. 


like so many curtains from the valley, and dissipated 
into thin air; and as the sad and weary party looked in- 


Strange to say, though, no more missiles of any de-|to each other’s pale and anxious faces, their eyes blink- 


scription came against them at that momeuot. 


No doubt | ed at the flood of light that the prodigality of nature 


the arfow was the only one the Sepoy had about him,| poured upon them. 


hidden, probably, in his sleeve or back. The well-known 
dexterity of the Hindoos in extemporising a bow, if they 
have a string with them, and are anywhere near trees, 
sufficiently accounted for that part of the transaction. 
“Well!” said Casar,“ that’s the Sepoy’s gratitude! 


“ Holloa !” cried a voice. 

« Ah, that is Ussar!” said the Captain; “and see, he 
waves his signal tous! Let us join him, for doubtless, 
he has found a place of comparative safety.” 

Those who were reclining, struggled to their feet ; and 


If ever I come across that fellow again, I'll make stort|the ladies, by the aid of the Captain and the Lieutenant 


work of him !” 

“The raseal!” muttered the Captain, wrathfully. 
Well, well, he is off now, and so must we be! Some 
half-mile further on from here, the high road to Agra 
branches off to the left. Ido not say that we can walk 


—the latter of whom was wonderfully better—essayed 
the brambly and steep descent, to where Caesar waved 
his handerchief on the muzzle of his gun. 

The way was impeded by the wild Indian berry, and 
the prickly briar, and a small fruit of the strawberry 


so far, or that we may not have many perils and adven-| species, which sent its tendrils in all directions; but 
tures before getting there, but yet, it is to Agra that I| they found the route quite as easy as they had expected, 
should advise we direct our thoughts, for there are Bri-|and were soon close to Cesar, who called out— 


tish troops certainly there.” 

“ Unless,” said Mr. Hawkins, “‘ Agra has shared the 
fate of Delhi and Meerut.” 

“I dread to thivk of that!” said the Captain. “It is 
very terrible, but we may be wanderers yet for many a 
day in India, and how are these gentle ones to stand fa- 
tigue and privation ?” 

“ Don’t be down-hearted,” said Cwsar, “If India is 
up and rebellion is over the land, detached bodies of our 
own troops, will be on the move from place to place in 
all directions over the country, and we may soon fall in 
with some of them, when our worst troubles will be 
over.” 

“ Heaven send we may!” 

The fire-arms were now carefully looked to and dis- 
tributed among the party; and headed by Captain Haw- 
kins, while the rear was brought up by Cwsar, they 
commenced their melancholy march through a country 
known to be infested with foes of the most implacable 
character. The night was fast wearing away, and the 
faint dawn of a new day was beginning to show itself, 
when poor Mrs. Hope sunk exhausted, and could proceed 
no further. 

“ Blessing on you all!” she said, faintly. “ My pray- 
ers will attend you!” 

“What!” cried Captain Hawkins; “do you think so 
meanly of us, madam, as to believe for a moment we are 
going to leave you, or any of our number, behind? No; 
we all live or perish together,” 

A faintly uttered, but deeply felt, English hurrah, 
was the response tothis speech from every throat, and 
the party halted. ‘ 

The situation of this little band of fugitives was now 
as picturesque as it was perilous. hey hadhalted ona 
sort of ridge of rising ground, which to their right, sloped 
downwards with great rapidity, aud was lost to observa- 
tion amid a confused mass of brushwood and tangled 
vegetation. To the left was one of those singular remains 
which are scattered over India, as evidences and traces 
of a civilization and a people higher in the seale of art- 
education than either the Hindoos or the Mussulman 
races that now inhabit the country. Little but a couple 
of walls and one ruined portico, survived of what had 
been once, no doubt, a large and magnificent building of 
most elaborate design and rare-sculptured elegance. 


“Come on—come on! Here’s one of the old stone or 
marble quarries where the old race must have got the 
materials for the remains so often seen in India.” 

The whole party was soon by his side, when a most 
beautiful and interesting sight presented itself. 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE ATTACK IN THE QUARRY.—THE SEPARATION. 


The fugitives stood on the brink of an abyss of a 
circular shape, and about two hundged feet, or more, 
across; while the depth seemed to vary, from sixty to 
eighty feet,to some hundreds. The wild and luxuriant 
vegetation from the bank had trailed down into the 
quarry, and there, in many cases, had taken root in 
the fissures of stones, and sent up fresh shoots: so 
that the whole presented a mass of flowers and wild 


appetite. 

“ What a lovely spot!” exclaimed Bessie Hope. 
“Oh, look at it, dear Annie! Could not one live for 
ever here !” 

“It is very beautiful !” said Annie. 

“Yes,” said the Lieutenant. “A bungalow on this 
height, with that lovely hollow before it, and one 
loved being to lend the charm of human sympathy to 
the spot, and what would one desire more in this 
world of ours ? 

The Lieutenant looked at Bessie Hope as he spoke, 
and the light of love was too evidently sparkling in 
his eyes to admit of a doubt with regard to which 
would be the loved one he would like to grace the 
solitude, 

“ Well !” said Caesar; “by Jove, I should want pale 
ale and Manillas in abundance, in addition !” 

There was a faint attempt at a smile on the sad 
faces of the party, and then the Captain said, “There 
is a rude path down this place, I see, close to us. If 
it were warranted free from snakes, now, we could not 
do better than take shelter in it ; for, without doubt, 
there are many chambers or recesses opening from 
the sides of this quarry, as there are such in all others 
I have seen !” 

“Hush !” said Cesar; “listen !” 

They were silent as the grave; and the faint jing- 





‘The road, in front, wound down a slight declivity to a) ling sound of some cavaleade, apparently on the 


wild, open-looking country. 

“ What is to be done ?” said Ceesar. “By Jove, Hanni- 
bal, it is you who must decide, for the daylight is com- 
ing!” 

“Then I decide for a halt,” said the Captain, “till 


march on the high road, met their ears—now swelling 
higher in the morning air, and then almost entirely 
dying away, as though receding to a great distance. 
“What is it ?” said Mrs. Hawkins, faintly. 

“Some Hindoo procession,” said Mr, Hawkins, “A 





fruits, alike beautiful to the eye and tempting to the| 


wedding one, I should guess, by the jingle of the 
cresset-shape bells.” 

“A wedding !” exclaimed the Hon. Miss Flint; “how 
interesting !” 

The sounds came nearer and nearer, and nearer 
still; and then they heard a wild, shrill blast, from 
some horn of native manufacture, and the firing of 
muskets.” 

“ Be this what it may,” said Captain Hawkins, “it 
behoves us all to get into a place of safety as quickly 
as we can, for they can be vo friends to us !” 

“Yes—yes! Let us hide !” cried every one. 

“Follow me, then! I see the rude path cut in the 
stoney side of the quarry. On !—on !” 

“Death !—death !—death to the Feringhee !” yell- 
ed a voice at this moment; and, upon casting their 
eyes in the direction whence it came, they saw a wild- 
looking figure in the Hindoo costume—or rather, no 
costume—standing, waving its arms, in an ex»lting 
fashion, on the ridge they had just left by the side of 
the road. 

“All right ! By Jove, I had him !* cried Czsar, as 
he fired a revolver; and, with a hideous shriek, the 
Sepoy plunged headlong from the ridge, and rolled 
over and over, clutching, with the agony of death, the 
long trailing flowers. 

The yell of triumph of the Hindoo, and his ery of 
agony, as he fell from Caesar’s shot, were so nearly 
identical, and followed so closely the one upon the 
other, that it was difficult to separate them, or to say 
which was which. 

For a few moments the little party stood irresolute 
how to act, and it was not until Cesar himself spoke 
that they started into action again. 

“One nigger the less, at all events,” said the young 
man, coolly. “I say, Hannibal, I do believe it is the 
rascal that we spared before ?” 

“IT hope so ?” said the Captain. “But the shot may 
give an alarm, and secrecy is our only chance. Fol- 
low me, all of you! It was a good shot, Cwsar !” 

“Well, I fancy it stopped his howling! Don’t you 
think it would be as well to get the body out of sight. 
in order to stop any rascals who may pass from 
fancying anything has taken place down here 7” 

“Yes, if there were time! Stoop, all of you, stoop ! 
Lower, if you can—lower still !” 

“What is it ?” whispered every one, eagerly, as they 
instinctively obeyed the order. 

“There are Sepoys on the ridge !” 

It so happened that the party were so far down the 
rude path that led down the side of the quarry, that 
they had got fairly among the rank vegetation, which, 
when they thus found themselves enveloped by it, 
was to their satisfaction not so dense, but much higher 
than it had looked when viewed from above. 

The variety of colors, too, of the leaves, the flowers 
the fruits, and the berries, prevented the likelihood of 
their being seen, provided they kept still. 

“Do not move, hand nor foot !” said the Captain, 
in 2 cautious whisper, “or we are lost !” 

They scarcely seemed now to breathe, so still were 
they; and so pure was the morning air, and such an 
absence now of all disturbing sounds, that they heard 
the Sepoys plainly conversing on the ridge. 

“Where are the accursed race ?” said one. 

“The information was good !” said another. 

“Where is our friend, Hooder Ai?” 

“Hark !” said a third; “our lord approaches ! Death 
to all whom he shall meet! The blood of the vile 
Feringhee shall yet sink into the soil !” 

~The clangor of some rude musical instruments now 
again sounded, and the crouching fugitives heard that 
peculiar heavy tread on the earth, which betokens the 
presence of elephants. They had no doubt, now, but 
the procession, or party, was that of some one of the 
petty princes, or satraps, Who had taken advantage 
of the revolt to assume extra airs of independence and 
power, and that he would seek to consolidate such na- 
tions by the indiscriminate murder of all Europeans 
whom he might come across. 

“There are elephants !” said Captain Hawkins. “I 
soe them, with their gay howdahs. Keep still till I 
tell you to creep lower down, which probably we can 
do directly.” 

The Captain was right; for the Sepoys on the ridge 
turned to do homage to their great man, and then no 
prying eyes were bent into the hollow. 

“Forward !” whispered the Captain; “but still 
stoop as you go, all of you! There is no safety yet 
from the stray glances of some one above !” 

They were all glad to obey the order to move on, 
for the stooping posture, on the steep declivity, was 
harassing; so they followed the Captain willingly 
enough, until one of the lower depths of the quarry 
was reached; we say one of them, because there were 
several sorts of plateaux at different depths, where 
the old workings had extended, in looking either for 
different sorts of stone, or some of different degrees of 
hardness, which are frequently found in close contact 
to each other. 

The place on which they stood now was in extent 
about seventy fee+ in one direction, by some twenty- 
five in another, and was irregularly cut up by huge 
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blocks, from which sprouted, embedded in crevices, 
various Indian creepers; and, in fact, the place was 
one of romantic beauty, with the side of the actual 
quarry overhanging it, and casting a cool shadow on 
to it. 

Suddenly there was a rustling in the neighborhood, 
and a young antelope, with several bounds of amazing 
length, sped up the side of the hollow, and disappear- 
ed in the woods. Some gorgeous butterflies hovered 
over the spot and a thin speckled snake glided, like a 
thread of silver, away among the rank Indian grass. 

“Is there rest and safety here for all ?” said Mrs. 
Hope, faintly. 

“Yes—yes, dear mother, cheer up !” said Annie. 
“Is it not, as yet, heaven’s mercy, that we are all 
together ?” 

“Tt is—it is, my dear children !” 

Clash came something down among the trailing 
plants, with a strange sound. Clash, again and again, 
came the same singular noise, and yet nothing was 
seen, until Casar said, rather louder than caution 
would have dictated, “why, they are arrows! Some 
one is shooting down here at a venture !” 


Several exclamations of alarm came from the la- 
dies, and Cesar added, as an arrow, which made itself 
unmistakably apparent by being shivered by the force 
of its descent on a piece of rock close to him, narrow- 
ly avoiding Volumina, “By Jove! we shall be hit, 

annibal !” 

“This way! this way !” cried the Captain. 
is shelter. Quick! quick! follow me!” 

They sprang after him like a troop of frightened 
deer; and, to their great joy, saw that the Captain 
had found one of those very chambers, or inner work- 

ings, of the quarry he had spoken of. The Hon. Miss 
Flint was the last in shelter, owing to stooping to 
pick up a small bag with toilette requisites she had 
brought with her from Delhi, and now let drop in her 
hurry. As she laid her hands upon it to lift it from 
the grass, an arrow struck it just within a couple of 
inches of her head as she stooped. 

With a scream, the Hon. Miss Flint abandoned the 
bag, and rushed after the party. 

“Good heavens ! who cried out in that way ?” said 
Captain Hawkins. “It is enough to bring destruction 
on us all !” 

“My bag!” said the Hon. Miss Flint. 

“Your what, madam ?” 

“My bag, sir !—if it’s all the same to you, sir—if 
you please, sir! And I beg to say, sir that # 

“Now, now—really,” interposed Cxsar—“don’t, 
my dear Miss Flint—don’t go on so, and I will make 
you an offer.” 

Miss Flint nearly screamed again as she said, “A 
what? An offer! Oh, sir!—oh, Mr. Cesar Hawkins 

—I—really—indeed, I——” 

“Yes,” interrupted Cesar; “an offer, with all my 
heart, to try and pull in the bag with a long stick, if 
I had one.” 

“Wretch !” 

“Did you speak, ma’am ?” 

Miss Flint sat down and squeezed out two tears 
from each eye, and then blew her honorable nose, and 
was silent. No doubt she registered it as another 
instance of the fickleness and anti-marrying propensi- 
ties of man, as there was an “offer” in a stone quarry 
wiich went off into nothing. 

It was quite clear now that, whether from some sus- 
picion that the fugitives were really concealed in the 
quarry, o: for the purpose of starting any game that 
might make it their covert, the Sepoys im the road 
were sending arrows, by shooting them into the air 
first, point downwards, among the rank vegetation of 
the place, for they continued to come on to the 
plateau, and to sometimes be lost to sight among the 
plants and flowers, and at others to lie close to the in- 
ner chamber where the party found a refuge. 

The entrance to the inner working of the quarry 
was not above ten feet in height, and about—if it had 
been clear, which it was not—four feet in width. 
The opening, however, was rendered rather difficult 
of access by a huge block, of many tons in weight, of 
stone having fallen from somewhere above and split 
into two, close to what may be called the door-way. 

Within the chamber, it widened out into a sort of 
cavern, which was deliciously cool and frag-ant; and 
from the further end of it—that is to say, about forty 
feet from its entrance—branched off a narrow pas- 
sage, which none of the party had either time or in- 
clination to explore. 

And now poor Mrs. Hope was compelled to lie down 
and declare that she had made all the efforts she could: 
nor was Mrs. Hawkins in a much better situation. 
Lieutenant Adrian, too, who, considering his recent 
wounds, had taken by far too much exertion, felt 
weak and exhausted. He spoke faintly. 

“My dear fellow—Hawkins—you must make a gar- 
rison of this place while you can, forI fancy you have 
sick and wounded on your hands.” . 

“I will do my best, you may depend. How thick- 
ly the arrows still fall.” 


“They do, indeed,” said Cxsar. “But they can’t 
hurt us.” 


“Here 








“There is one great danger, though.” 
“What is that ?” 

| “Why, they will be sure to come down to collect 
them. They won’t lose them, you may depend. We 
shall have some of the rascals down here soon, when 
they find they start no game; for I fancy, after all, 
that must be what they are after. 

“Confound them !” 

“Amen !” 

The childish and half silly-like laughter of the Hin- 
doos, when they fancy they are enjoying any sport, 
now came upon the ears of the party; and Captain 
Hawkins, motioning with his hand for all to keep 
quiet, himself and Cxsar carefully reconnoitred from 
the mouth of the opening, sheltered by the mass of 
rock before it. 

“They come, Cesar!” he said. 

“By ~* ‘ves, I see the rascals !” 

On the edge of the quarry, at the same place by 
which our party had descended, and which was, no 
doubt, well known as a practicable mode of descent 
by the Sepoys, there now appeared a group of about 
fourteen or fifteen of them gazing into the quarry. 

Something was called out from above; and then 
one of the throng replied, “On our heads be it !” 

The whole of them then began scrambling down 
the rude stone path into the quarry. 

“Hannibal ! Hannibal !” said Cvesar. 

“What ? oh, what ?” 


“That bag—Mis: Flint’s bag! It will betray us!” 


when alone, this one looked as if he would very much 
rather have been somewhere else. The first thing he did 
was to imitate the movement round on his heels, which 
the oflicer had made; and then he said,“ Ha!” After 
that he squatted down on his heels and hams, and took 
something from a dirty rag tied round his arm, and be- 
gan to chew it. Then he seemed to catch an idea that 
there might, in human possibility, be a something be- 
hind the large piece of rock; and he fixed a gaze very 
suspiciously upon it, his eyes opening wider and wider 
as he did so. 

All this time both the Captain and his brother, kept 
him well in sight, and Cesar whispered— 

“That fellow is getting dangerous!” 

“ How " 

“He will come here—I will give long odds on it !” 

“ Keep still !” 

“ Yes—but “3 

“ See—see—he comes! 
for heaven’s sake !” 

Cesar shrunk back, and the Sepoy rose to his feet, 
and approached the rock with a lounging gait: he was 
armed with the clumsy-looking tulwar, or sword, of the 
natives; but ina sash, round his waist, were stuck a 
pair of handsome European pistols. He had on an uni- 
form coat of one of the revolted regiments ; but the pe- 
culiarly English pantaloons he had abandoned for the 
looser wrappings, about the lower limbs, adopted by the 
natives. 

Now, as the cleft stone before the mouth of the open- 
ing in the rock was placed by accident, the Sepoy had 





Leave me to deal with him, 





“Ah! 
“Stop where you are: Pll get it in! Too late, by 
Jove !” 


Cesar just shrunk back in time, as a couple of Se- 
poys alighted with a bound on to the plateau. 

“Step back a pace or two, and say, ‘hush !’ ” 
pered the Captain. 

Cesar did so; and then those in the cavernous re- 
cess understood that there was great danger without; 
and all sounds were still, although it was with the 
greatest difficulty that Mrs. Fletcher could, at this 
precise moment, still a whimpering kind of half cry 
which the child had commenced. 

The Sepoys paused and looked at each other irreso- 
lutely. A sort of suspicion seemed to be upon their 
wists that all was not quite right about the 
spot; but yet, as they did not immediately see the 
bag, they had nothing particular to go upon. Two 
more had joined them, and they, together with others 
in different parts of the quarry, kept up a yelling kind 
of noise, like so manv savages, as, in truth, they were 
but little removed from being. Suddenly, then, as 
they hastily picked up the arrows, one saw the unfor- 
tunate bag, and he held it aloft, as he cried, “The Fe- 
ringhee ! the Feringhee !” 

Yith a shout of exultation, the others crowded 
about him, and the bag was turned out of its contents 
ina moment. Combs, brushes, a hand-mirror, and all 
the little aids and additions in the toilette of Miss 
Flint, were ruthlessly disposed of by the Sepoys in a 
moment. 

Then an officer approached, and they salaamed low: 

“What is this ?” he said. 

“The accursed race have been here,” said one of 
the Sepoys, “and left this empty bag !” 

“Empty ?” 

“Even as my Captain Sahib sees it.” 

“Been here, say you? Why not here still ?” 

The officer, as he spoke, turned slowly round on his 
heels, with Miss Flint’s bag in his hand, and looked 
narrowly all around him. The Sepoys watched his 
gaze with interest, for he was one of those acute, cun- 
ning minds, that, by the exercise of that faculty, 
soon acquire a character for wisdom with the herd. 
He was a Mahomedan; and, as a covert smile played 
ep his swarthy features, he muttered, “By the beard 
of the Prophet, they have been here !” 

As he stood, the ponderous stone that had fallen 
before the mouth of the chamber in the rock, entirely 
hid it from his view. Had he moved aside two paces, he 
must have seen the opening. After a few moments’ 
thought, he said, “One stay here on guard. I will 
post others about the place. I suspect—I suspect. I 
will have them out by fire or by the sword! I will 
return soon. Be wary. The fugitives from the city 
of cities cover the land. The faithful must have 
bread, and they will not have it while the infidel lives.” 

He pointed to the one who was to remain on guard, 
and then started off, followed by the others. 

““What on earth is he going to be at?” whispered 
Cesar to his brother. 

“T cannot guess.” 

At this moment, a shout from above heralded some 
discovery; and the Captain added— 

“They have just seen the body of the fellow you shot, 
you may depend, Cesar.” 
“ T shouldn’t wonder. 
ed Miss Flint’s toilette ?” 

“T did, indeed! Hush! Watch this fellow!” 

The Sepoy left cn guard did not, by any means, seem 
at his ease. The mysterious airs assumed by his officer, 
made him suspect that his post was not the safest one 
jin the world; and as Sepoys are never very valorous 


whis- 


Did you see how they pocket- 











his choice of three modes of approaching the place. He 
could pass through the huge fissure in the rock, or he 
could go to either side of it: as it chanced, he went to 
the right of it; and, as he did so, Captain Hawkins gent- 
ly slid away to the left. i aad 

“Ah!” said the Sepoy, when he saw the opening in 
the side of the quarry. : 

Slowly, then, he advanced another step or two, and 
tried to look in; but he had come out of the full glare of 
the open daylight, and it was not so easy to see at once 
from light to darkness for about forty feet, and the party, 
in the cavernous place, had got to the further end of it. 
Of course, they saw him quite plainly. : 

Then, as if a happy idea had struek him, the Sepoy 
gave a grin, and drew one of his pistols. : 

They all heard the click of the lock as he prepared it 
for action, and then they saw a swift shadow glide be- 
hind him. It was the Captain, who with one well-directed 
blow with his fist, behind the ear, sent the Sepoy down, 
as if he had been struck by a flash of lightning. 

“Bravo!” cried Cwsar. “That was neat, Hannibal, 
by Jove” ‘ , 

“The silentest way was the best,” said the Captajn, 
as he quickly disarmed the Sepoy. ‘Have you aily- 
thing to tie his hands and ankles with, Cassar—or any of 
you?” 

“- Here you are!” said Caesar: “ here is a good bit of 
cord, but it strikes me he won’t move ina hurry. That 
blow is too composing, just in that spot.” 

“T hope so.” ; 

Asa measure of precaution, however, they tied the 
hands and feet of the Sepoy, and dragged him far into 
the cavern; and hardly had they done so, when they 
heard confused cries, and the crashing sound, among the 
brushwood, of the descent of a large party into the 
quarry. : 

“We shall have to stand a siege,” said the Captain ; 
“see that all the fire-arms are in order, Casar. We 
may hold out until some succor comes. At all events, 
we have but one motto, after what we saw in Delhi, and 
that is xs 

‘No surrender !” cried Caesar. ; 

“ Just so. Here they are! You get on one side, and 
I onthe other, and we can five, crosswise, over the mouth 
of the place: make all the rest of the party go into the 
narrow passage at the end. There, no stray shot can 
possibily reach them. If ourammunition hold out, we 
can keep this post, perhaps, till the Sepoys are sick of 
us.” 





“To be sure!” 
“Tam with you, too,” said Lieutenant Adrian. 
“ All right—stay close to me.” ; 
“ And I, too, my boys,” said Mr. Hawkins. 
“ Oh, father !” said Cesar, “you may do us all such 
u lot of good, by loading the spare guns as fast as we 
want them. I know you can do that well. And now, I 
think, we have made our dispositions capitally. What 
do you say, Lieutenant? Why, where is he ?” . 
“ Here,” said Adrian; ‘I only went to tell the ladies 
—that is, Bessie—I mean the ladies—that I—that is, 
that we would die in their defence.” ty Tie: 
‘Humph !” laughed Caesar; “ we had better live init. 
But all’s right, Adrian ; and come what may, you have 
my good word.” 
“And mine,” said Hannibal. ; 
“ Why—why, what mean you?” 

. hate—a00 know,” otk tame. © Lord bless you, 
isn’t it quite plain to everybody, that you love the girl. 
« Eh ?—what ?” said Mr. Hawkins. ; ; 

“ Silence, on your lives!” said the Captain, “ They 
are upon us!” : 
By some means or another, the Sepoys seemed now 
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to know exactly the situation of the recess in the side of| we will not interfere with him, he need not interfere 
the quarry,.and several rushed to the mouth of it, with| with us.” 


muskets in their hands, and their tulwars held in their 
teeth. 


“ Death to the dogs! Death !—death!” 


“ But the Light of the Earth wishes that the Fering-| 
hees should trust to his clemency.” 
“Then we beg to decline it; and if you stay here a 


Two levelled their muskets. and were on the point of moment longer, we will shoot you.” 


firing into the cavern, when one in authority cried out, 
“Hold! a torch, here! We want prisoners for the 
amusement of our Padisha! A torch, here!” 

A flaring flambeau was brought, and a crowd of eager 
faces peered into the recess, while one held forward the 
blazing torch as far as he could. 

There was just a possible chance, placed as the party 
was, that they might be overlooked, for the sides of the 
cavernous opening were very irregular, and the four 
persons near to its opening, stood close to the rock. But 
suddenly the rays of the torch flashed on the body of the 
Sepoy who had been so scientifically struck down by the 
Captain, and then there was a shout of exultation. 

Now, it was not at all the intention of the Captain to 
let the enemy into his fortress. If discovered, he in- 
tended to try to hold it; and, now, when be saw that they 
would surely come in unless prevented, he cried out, in 
a loud, and shrill voice, tha: astonished the Sepoys, 
* Fire !” 

He, and Cesar, and the Lieutenant, fired at onee, and 
three of the Sepoys fell, including the one with the 
torch, and the officer. ‘Ihe others retreated in dismay, 
tumbling one over the other in their hurry to get away. 

“That will do,” said Casar. 

_“ For the present—yes,” said the Captain; “and the 
< has now fairly begun.” 

he Sepoys now raised loud yells of rage, and bang, 
bang, began a regular fusillade from the quarry. The 
bullets kept hitting the rock and the side of the open- 
ing, and cracking off splinters from the stone; while now 
and then one found its way into the cavern by accident 
or by glancing off from the reck in front, and so having 
its direction aitered. 

The situation of the party began to be perilous in the 
extreme. 

“T say, by Jove!” cried Cwsar, “what is to be the 
end of all this, Hannibal ?” 

“TI don’t know; but we must hold out.” 

“Yes, but how about the provisions? Why, we have 
not, among us all, above famish rations for a couple of 
days, I fancy.” 

“Heaven help us!” said Mr. Hawkins 

Crack, crack, kept coming in the bullets from the fire- 
arms of the Sepoys; and it was quite evident that any 
attempt to leave the place of refuge they were now in, 
would be to encounter instant death. In fact, the only 
thing to do, or to think of, at the moment, was just the 
self-preservation of the time passing. What the next 
day, or the next day after that, was to produce, too sore- 
ly tried the imagination to compass. 

It was quite clear that the Sepoys would not venture 
upon another attack of the party at anything like close 
quarters. The certainty of the instant destruction of 
some of them, and the uncertainty as to which of them 
that might be, kept the whole force back; but still it was 
hardly to be supposed that the ingenuity of the foe, would 
not suffice to devise some scheme by which to carry on 
offensive operations, in a more tangible way than by 
merely keeping up a senseless fusillade upon the rocks. 

_ “There,” said the Captain, “ you see they are getting 
tired of all this firing with no result, and we shall only 
have a stray shot or two now. ‘They will try some other 
dodge, you may depend.” 

“Well,” said Cxsar, 1 only wish there were more 
of us, and then we could dash out, and give them adrub- 
bing. What’s this now coming? Look out!” 

From the further end of the little plateau there now 
appeared approaching, with his musket in the attitude 
of saluting, a Sepoy. Stuck in the barrel of the musket, 
was a long twig from a tree, and at the end ofit fluttered 
a white handkerchief. 

“It’s a flag of truce,” said the Lieutenant. 
we hear what the raseals have to say ?” 

“It will be as well,” said the Captain. “ Although 
I must confess I don’t like the idea of seeming to treat 
with such villains, and they can propose nothing that we 
ean possibly accede to.” 

_ The Sepoy slowly advanced, »nd Cesar muttered to 
himself, “Well, I should just like to knock him over 
with a bullet. _ It would be so easy.” 

* Hallo!” cried the Captain. “Halt!” 

The Sepoy stopped at once, and cried out, “ Noble 
Sahibs, don’t fire !” 

“What do you want ?” 

“The great Akbar Ai Sahib, in the name of the Light 
of the Earth, King of Delhi, offers their lives to Fering- 
hees, on condition of the surrender of their arms.” 

“What do you want with our arms? Have you 
none ?” 

“Oh, yes, 


“ Shall 


lenty! But the Light of the Earth is 
merciful, and he thinks there has been too much blood 
spilt. He ison his route to Benares, and would fain 
— the fugitive Feringhees he may meet on his tra- 
vels 

“Verywell, then! ‘Tell him he has nothing to do 
but to go on his way in peace, and let us go ours; and as 


“Oh!” said the Sepoy, and he disappeared with all 
the speed imaginable. 

A smile passed across the faces of the young men as 
this ineffectual negotiation thus came abruptly toa close; 
and then Cesar said- 

“T tell you what my idea is, Hannibal; we must wait 
till night, and then make a dash out of this hole, for stay 
here another day we can’t, and that’s certain, or we shall 
be starved out like rats.” 

*¢T fear it.” ° 

* And let me tell you all to be careful of your fire !” 
said Mr. Hawkins; “for there are not above a dozen 
cartridges for the guns left in the bag!” 

This news fell like a death-knell on the hearts of the 
little party, and for some few moments so severe a 
shock was it, that none of them could find words in 
which toreply. At length, the Captain said, witha deep 
sigh, “ Well, of course, we did not expect to carry a 
magazine with us, and we must be careful not to throw 
away a shot. But just look out, Adrian, and see if you 
can sce what these fellows are about!” 

“T can see nothing of them !” 

A suspicious stillness now reigned throughout the 
quarry, and it carried with it a feeling of more danger 
than when the Sepoys were firing as hard as they could 
at the little party. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
THE CONFLAGRATION, AND THE RESCUE. 

This stillness in the quarry was, however, soon broken, 
for, from above, where the shcer precipice of the rocky 
side went up some seventy feet to the ordinary level of 
the ground, there came a something thundering dowr, 
displacing pebbles and bits of the stone and plants, and 
all kinds of rubbish in its descent, and then fell, with a 
heavy, dull sound, right at the entrance of the recess. 

“What on earth is that?” said Caesar. 

An exclamation from Lieutenant Adrian, and then a 
sudden rush on his part from the cavern, astonished his 
friends, and they saw him stoop and fling aside some ob- 
ject. Then there was the crash of some half-dozen mus- 
kets, and before a word could be said, the explosion ofa 
large shell awakened echoes far and near, aud dashed 
pieces of rock in all directions. 

“It was a shell!” said the Lieutentant. ‘“ They must 
have lit the fusee above, and then rolled it over!” 

* But you must be burt!” exclaimed his friends. 

“No, no! See, Iam untouched. 

“There is fresh blood on your arm, though!” said 
Cesar. 

“Then it is a mere scratch !” 

“T understand it!” said the Captain. ‘They have 
brought some shells from the magazine at Delhi, know- 
ing that they are of great use, even without mortars, un- 
der any circumstances; aud we shall have others. But 
do not venture out agaiv. I don’t think they can touch 
us here !” 

“There’s another !” said Cesar. 

Crash and rumble came another large shell; and this 
one hit the top of the large rock before the opening to 
the recess, and rolled outwards, so that its explosion 
could do them no damage whatever. In fact, a yell of 
pain among the brushwood seemed to bespeak a wound 
from some tlying pieces of the shell to one of the hidden 
Se 


le 


8. 
that will do!” said the Captain. “They have not 
yet hit upon the way to dislodge us !” 

“Nor can they, | think,” said Adrian. “ There is but 
one way in which they could doit, and that is by assault, 
and make up their mind to lose acertain number of men, 
end so carrying the place; and that is just what the Se- 
poys will not like to do !” . 

“Tt isn’t in them !” said Cesar. 

*‘ Look!” said the Captain ; “ what does this mean ?” 

At the further end of the plateau, as if from invisible 

hands, there was now cast rapidly a number of boughs 
and branches one upon another, as fast as they could be 
piled up. They were tossed there from different parts 
of the quarry as fast as they could be cut, until there 
was a large quantity, and the height was above that of a 
‘Taan. 
“Very good!” said the Captain. ‘That is a kind of 
breastwork they are making, and from behind that they 
will commence a continued fire at us again, to which we 
might effectually reply, if we had plenty of ammuni- 
tion |” 

“Tho worst thing in the world, though, and the in- 
stant destruction of us all, would be to give them the 
least idea that we are at all short in that particular,” re- 
marked the Lieutenant; “and I propose that we give 
them a volley the moment they begin to fire upon us.” 

“ Agreed! So loose a breastwork as that, won’t save 
them much. Now keep close—I see them!” 

A volley of some twenty shots was poured in from 











rock, found their way into the cavern. 


“ Now, fire !” said the Captain. 

This time, Mr. Hawkins too, fired, so that there were 
four shots rattling away among the green branches be- 
hind which the Sepoys were ensconced. 

Searcely had the echo of the discharge made itself 
heard, when, mingling with it, they heard the sound of 
a bugle; and with a loud yelling shout, which was no 
doubt intended to be an imi.ation, and thought a good 
one, of the British cheer in charging, the Sepoys rushed 
from behind their cover, and made for the opening in 
the side of the quarry. 

“Fire again!” shouted the Captain, and four more 
shots brought as many of the foe to the ground. 

There were no more guns loaded, but the Captain, and 
Cesar, and the Lieutenant had revolvers, which were 
carefully prepared for action, so they gave another vol- 
ley from those, and then another. 

(To be continued in our next.) 





(From Cornhill Magazine.) 


THE WHITE CAP. 


| 

Our children have never ceased to speak of the de- 
ligbts of a certain August, that some of us once spent in 
a Presbytery, with thick piled walls and deep cut win- 
dows and an old inclosed court-yard. The walls and 
windows were hung with ancient clematis hangings, 
green, and starred with fragrant flowers. They were 
dropping from the stones where the monks, who once 
lived in the old Presbytery and served the Church, had 
nailed them up, acentury before. These sweet tangled 
hangings swayed when the sea-wind blew village-wards; 
sometimes a bird would start from one hidden chink, 
aod send the white petals flying into the room where 
we were sitting at the open window, or upon the cbil- 
dren’s yellow heads, as they played in their shady 
corner of the court yard. Played at endless games—at 
knights, kings and queens, sleeping beauties, fashion- 
able ladies, owls in ivy towers, beggars and giants. 
Tiny Dodo and baby Francis are the giants, and Mar. 
jory and Binnie are the rescuing knights, and litt'c 
Anne is the captive maiden with a daisy in her hat. 

The elders and the children had come from two ends 
of the world ; H. and I arrived first, then came Major 
Frank and his wife, with their Indian boxes, H. scarcely 
believing in her own tender heart’s happiness as she 
clasped her son once more. Its happiness had been 
hardly earned by many a long hour of anxious watch ; 
by mary a crucl pang of territied parting. But she may 
rest now for a time. 

There is a court-yard in front of the house, enclosed 
by crumbling walls, wreathed, as I have said, with cle- 
matis and straggling vines in neglectful profusion. 
Outside our great gate the village passes by in blouses, 
in cotton night-caps and cart-wheels, in chattering voices, 
that reach us, with the sound of the bells from the Nor- 
man tower of the church. We can hear them from the 
garden at the back of the house, which Madame Valen- 
tin, our landlady used to cultivate herself, with the 
assistance of her cook. Madame was to be seen opening 
her shutters in her camisole and nightcap, to the sound 
of many early chirupings and singings, in the light of 
morning dewdrops and rainbows. 

The children had never been abroad before, and to 
them (as to their elders, indeed), the commonest daily 
commonplaces of life in the little seaport were treats 
and novelties. The white caps, the French talk, the 
country women and vegetables in the market-place, the 
swaddling babies, the fishermen coming up from the 
sea, with their brown, bare legs and red caps, carrying 
great shining fish with curly tails. 

They are playing at ogres in the court-yard in front 
of the house to-day. H. and I sit listening to the happy 
little voices that reach us in a cool, green-lighted room, 
which the priests once used as a refectory, and whence 
we hear all the choir, of flutes and duleimers, of sweet, 
shildish prattling and piping in the sunny court. Our 
landlady looks out, in her camisole, from a bowery 
shutter ; the priest, who is lodging in the empty wing 
of the house, crosses in the sunshine, with a long sha- 
dow zigzagging after him. The little golden-headed 
ogres stop short in their games to watch him go by. As 
he pushes at the great gate-way, a lean, black-robed 
figure thrusting at the rusty bar, the swinging bell be- 
gins to ring, the great gates suddenly fly open, the priest 
starts away, and the stranger walks in quickly. 

He earries no breviary in his hand, but a newspaper 
under his arm. He wears a straw hat, no black robes 
flap about him; but as he comes towards us, walking 
straight and quickly across the yard, H. and I, who 
from long habit guess at one another’s thought, glance 
at the retreating priest, and then look at each other 
and think of the preachers who, coming in commonest 
garb, teach true things to true men; preach the love 
that endures truth; preach with living voice and 
clear-eyed looks, scorn for oppression and for the 
mean surrender of the strong; preach help and wisdom 





for the weak; preach forbearance to the impatient; 


'preach sacred endeavor; men, standing on the high 
| . . 

among the boughs of the trees by the Sepoys, and some step of a mighty altar, whose voices we of the great 
of them passing through the wide crevice in the piece of | congregation listen to, day by day, as their noble 


words 
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THEHE ALBION. 








Touch enough 
The verge of vastness to inform our soul. 

This friend has walked five miles from his village 
“best loved of sea-coast nook-full Normandy” to wel- 
come us. There is a little gooseberry and pear tree 
orchard at the back of the house, where the vines are 
tangling green. Albinia and her husband have been 
sitting there for hours past on Madame Valentin’s 
green bench. Kind H. carries off our friend to see her 
new-come children, who have traveled so many Indian 
miles to hold her hand once more, and our visitor has 
surely earned a broken chair and a cup of Angele’s 
good coffee, after his hot and tiring walk. He must 
rest for an hour in the shade, while the day is burning 
on and ripening among the mossy things, the golden 
flames are in the pears hanging overhead, in the great 
dahlias blazing in gloomy splendor; the birds seem on 
fire as they flash past us; the clouds in heaven are 
tinted; the children come up in unwearied procession 
—they are fairies now, they say—except Francis, who 
is tired, and wants always to be an ogre. Then the 
bell begins to swing from the Norman tower. 

ii. 


Long after our guest had taken leave and walked 
home by the sands, we sat on in our garden. Madame 
Valentin came mysteriously through the twilight, carry- 
ing a lettuce for her supper; she ea had a letter in her 
hand, which she was scanning in the moonlight. 

“That gentleman who had been here; di 


“A martyrdom,” murmured the Cure.” 

“Yes; Mademoiselle has great courage,” said Mathil- 
de. (She was the companion ; a little lean, delicate wo- 
man, a great contrast to Mademoiselle, who was stout 
and flushed, with curly red hair, sparsely streaked with 
gray). ‘She is seareely strong enough to receive a 
visitor. Perhaps these ladies may know the name—M. 
Gourlay—out of the Yorkshire.” 

H., who always remembers names, said she had once 
known a Mr. Gourlay,a manufacturer; “an elderly re- 
spectable man,” said H. 

M. le Cure de St. Rambert all this time, was stand- 
ing in the window, blankly benevolent, with his hands 
meekly slipped into his sleeves. Little Mathilde had 
subsided into a chair near the door of an inner room. 
What a comfortable interior it was, rich and warm, with 
the prosperous lady tucked up in her satin dressing- 
gown, by the fire, with clocks of every century, ticking 
and pointing to the hour! * * * “This is Made- 
moiselle’s hour for receiving,” they seemed to say 
“three o’clock, three o'clock.” They seemed to be as 
obsequious as the rest of the houschold. Mademoiselle 
went on to explain— 

“This gentleman, not knowing of my poor brother’s 
death, has written to him on the subject of a machine, 
that I confess we had put away without much idea of fu- 
tureuse. I have invited him to come over and examine 
it for himself. He makes me an offer for it which I con- 





he expect |sider sufficient, fer my dear brother had initiated me in- 
aletter?” she asked. “Was his name Hug. Gourle ?”|to his affairs. 


A large offer. So much the better for 


The postman, knowing we were English, had sent the|your poor, M. le Cure,” she said, archly, speaking in the 
lotter by the miller’s wife. Madame Valentin explained |sing-song voice which is so much used by the extra good 
he was gone home; his aunt was ill; and then she showed |!1 Common conversation. 


a letter, addressed, in a commercial hand, to “ Mr. 
Hugh Gourlay, Chateau de Latouche, Joyeux, Calvados.” 

“ But why do you not send it tothe chateau?” said H.; 
“itis not for us.” Madame Valentin thought this a 


good suggestion; she had forgotten for the moment that/|call her, if you wish to see her. 


they had English relations at the chateau. Mademoi- 
selle Blanche’s mamma was an English Protestant; Ma- 
demoiselle was a good Catholic, notwithstanding. She 
was to make her profession next month. 

“ Next month ?” asked H. 

Certainly, it was true, said Madame Valentin. There 
were those who, with Madame, think it a pity, but she 
was not one of them. Mademoiselle De Latouche, the 
elder, was a saintly woman, and would never force her 
niece’s inclinations. * * * H. had heard a different 
version. 

Notwithstanding Madame Valentin’s opinion, it seem- 
ed to me, that old Mademoiselle De Latouche put all her 
vanities, her selfishness, love of domination, into her 
religion. No wonder it was fervent. She kept herself 


“ My poor will pray for you day and night,” said the 
Cure. ‘Chere Mademoiselle, I have not yet seen our 
dear child !” 

“She is in the next room, M. le Cure; Mathilde will 
You will find her very 
happy, very firm in her determination. It is very beau- 
tiful,” she said, turning tous; ‘‘I have two sisters in 
convents, and this dear child, orphan daughter of my 
brother, is now about to profess. She has come home to 
bid us farewell—a sweet farewell for her—but for me 
the sacrifice is terrible—is it not, Mathilde ?” 

“Oh, yes, Mademoiselle ? I tell her it is too much;” 
said Mathilde, nervously; and, appealing to the Cure: 


“Monsieur, persuade them to defer this beautiful 
sacriffce. ademoiselle needs the society of her 
niece. She often tells me that is a new life to her.” 


The Cure, I thought, looked slightly puzzled; he 
was about to speak, when the door from the inner 
room opened, and the “Blanche” of whom they had 
been speaking came in. She was dressed in a white 


from the world because she was lazy, and loved her own} dress of some loose and soft material; she wore a big 


eomfort better than anything else. She let the widows 
and orphans come and see her, ur wait at her door till it 
was convenient to her to admit them; it rather amused 


her to dole out her small benevolences, and to hear their|then, seeing the Cure, deliberately turned away again, 
unreserved thanks. She certainly denied herself to, but| passed back into the room from which she had just 


not for, others. 


the religious world of Joyeux and St. Kambert. The 
sturdy Chatelaine did not feel that her health was equal 
to the rigid rule of a conventual life ; but Blanche was 
younger, and ef a less nervous temperament. 

When any one spoke of a different fate for the little 
thing, Mademoiselle replied placidly that Blanche her- 
self had decided upon entering the cloister, and that it 
was a subject she did not care to discuss .It was her hour 
for repose and meditation, and she must beg leave to re- 
tire. 

There were few people more difficult of access than 
Mademoiselle De Latouche, who, between her excessive 
pieties and vanities and long hours of slumber and re- 
freshment, found life well filled and scarcely sufficing to 
its enjoyments; above all to its necessary repose. Woe 
betide the household if Mademoiselle was awakened sud- 
denly! It is possible that there may have been a lit- 
tle sameness in Mademoiselle’s life,which was so entirely 
devoted to one person, and that person so disagreeabie 
aone, as H. once said. ButI think H. scarcely did the 
Chatelaine justice. Many people had thought her charm- 
ing in her youth. She had a curious power of influencin, 
people, of impressing her own opinions upon them, an 
leading them herown way. So few people have a will, 
that it does not require any great amount to make a 
great effect. She was handsome still. Little Blanche 

thought her perfectly beautiful. She could talk agree- 
ably when she liked, be generous on occasions; M. le 
Cure De St. Rambert seemed asif he had scarcely words 
to utter the benediction which flowed from his heart, as 


calling upon the Chatelaine. * * * 
receive him, most dear, most generous friend,” I heard 
the Cure say as we came into the room. 


J “You must 
control your too generous impulses; promise me that you 


white apron, and her long sleeves fell over her hand, 
so that nothing showed but five little pink finger-tips. 
She came gently into the room, looked round, and 


tecth. IH. flushed up, and said it was time to go. 


take when you put her away from it all.” 
looking into the old lady’s face, with kind, constrain 
ing eyes. 

“Oh, yes, indeed, Madame!” said Mademoiselle 
solemnly—and indeed she spoke with some emotion 


sacrifice.” 
H. could not trust herself to speak; she was almos 
crying, and quite overcome, and I was glad to get he 
away. 
ily at the chateau. 


people in the place used to call her. 
left jointly to Mademoiselle and to Blanche—so sh 


told us. 


go to Blanche. Some people thought it strange tha 


“Look at this dress. It was hers, and she gav 


“« A saint! 


will not receive him.” He was a tall, lean man, standing] she is told that it will please Him that she should spen 


in an attitude, over the old lady, who accepted the 


homage very placidly ; but he rather over-did his warn-| and repetitions. It makes my heart ache tofthink of i 


ings. 


“It must depend upon my state of health,” murmured 


Mademoiselle De Latouche. “I suffer greatly, do I not 
Mathilde ?” 


* * 


” 





»|have loved less 
I comforted her as well as 





“My dearest H.!” 


come, and softly closed the door. It was so gentle, 80] q]i he had beon used to, a longing for fresh air, for ex- 
She had made up her mind that Blanche was to edify sudden,that we none of us knew what to say, until the - ft 


Cure suggested “timidite” after her long seclusion. 
Mademoiselle laughed,showing a row of white dazzling | form or sound, mental catastrophes, great sweeps of feel 


“T hope,” she said, asshe took leave, “that you may 
be able to make up your mind to keep your nicce with 
you. I quite understand your feelings; a child with| how, some discontent was set to his interference, and Mr 


the gift vf life and with years of happiness and useful-|Gourlay had angrily forbidden anything of the sort in 
ness before her—it is a fearful responsibility that you] future, 


II. stood 


“But who would dare to go against a true vocation ?| effort, is perhaps, the greatest bondage of all. 
Blanche is not the first in our family to give herself up| yet [ have said it was not for nothing that Hugh Gourlay 


to this holy service of love; and I, who am the last of|had been born a Yorkshireman; he was sensible and 
the Latouches, must not shrink from my share of the |cJear-headed for all his impressionable poet’s nature. 


There were all sorts of stories about the fam- 
, Madame Velentin, our landlady, | have read his younger son’s mind asclearly as the debit 
worshipped “the grande Mademoiselle,” as some of the|and credit figures in the books in his counting-house. It 


> AL J She was one of} was not his father’s power that Hugh envied and would 
the privileged admitted to her presence. The castle was| have grasped. 


“At Mademoiselle’s death everything would whence that haunted him as an evil spirit, “ You are 


the father should have made such a will; but he knew 


} with what a saint he had to deal,” said Madame Val-| seemed to say so, and every event of the day and every 
he left the room the day we did ourselves the honor of| tin. : 


“You will not] it to me.” 
Why does she not go into a convent hey-| ticular about attendance in the church), it was the fa- 


self?” said H., still trembling. ‘‘ That poor child is to mily habit to walk straight to the back yard and let the 
be robbed of her life—of God’s life—which is her right ; | dogs out of their kennels, and to march round and round 


her strength and youth in valucless dreams and prayers 


I have had sorrows enough, but, oh! would I|jts heels. Ben was whistling as he walked along, Hugh 
give up one of them, one parting, one pang of love, to | was trying to get up his courage to make a certain re- 







































































could, and then Frank came in, and we told him of our 
interview. ‘I shall go up and call when this Gourlay 
'is there,” said the sociable Major ; “perhaps we may 
find out some way of rescuing your nun, mother, You 
shall give me an introduction to him. I have always 
heard he was a very respectable man.” 


Til. 


What is arespectable man? Joseph Gourlay, of Gill 
Mills and Gilwick Manor, was a respectable man, very 
much looked up toin his own neighborhood, of which in- 
deed many acres belonged to him. Acres inclosing the 
handsome stoue-fronted house in which he lived, in 
which his wife had died, in which his three sons had 
been born. All his life and his fortune seemed to be 
inclosed in the Yorkshire valley, which you might see 
from the dining-room window, flooded with green, while 
sudden smoke-yolleys burst from the tall chimneys of the 
mill. The valley is crossed again by the stream that 
comes dashing from its source in the distant hills, straight 
to the mills at the foot of the great crag. Wick Gill 
sparkles with the fortunes of the Gourlays, dashing over 
rocks and ridges,a limpid and rainbow-tinted torrent, 
well fit, as Mr. Gourlay had foreseen long ago, to turn 
the creaking cogs of his water-wheels, to boil up his 
steam engines, to wash and purify his cotton in many 
waters, while the threads of his fortunes spun on their 
thousand bobbins, glistening as they whirled, drawing 
wealth with every turn of the quivering line. Hugh, 
the youngest son, as he sat in the little counting house, 
could hear the family fortunes beating time overhead, 
as they passed from the mountain gill and the raw cotton 
heaps to the Gilwick wharfs and bank in family credit, 
and in the close-packed bales of which his two brothers 
were so proud. Bathurst and Ben were soon to be ad- 
mitted partners in the business. Hugh’s turn was yet 
to come, but meanwhile he had perhaps found for him- 
self another more absorbing interest undreamt of b 
Joseph and his elder sons. It was not one that Hugh 
could share with any one. The habit of the house, the 
steady reserve, the north country mistrust of fine speak- 
ing and flimsy sentiment, had influenced the young 
brother as well as his elders. 

More than once Old Gourlay had found Hugh leaning 
back, absorbed and forgetful, with a pile of unanswered 
letters on the desk beside him. The old man would tap 
hin on the shoulder, point significantly at the heap, frown 
and stump off to his own well-worn desk in the inner 
room. What was there breeding in Hugh’s mind? Poor 
Hugh had reached one of the flat stages of existence! 
Life is scarcely to be compared to the incline 
plane that people describe it, but to something 
in the shape of a pyramid, with intervals of steps be- 
tween each effort. Hugh was not without good family 
sense and determination, and he could see as plainly as 
his father or his brothars the advantage of a definite 
career and occupation. What he had within him, might 
as Well be expressed in the intervals of business as of 
leisure, but at the same time this strange feeling was 
swelling within him. An impatience and distaste for 











pression, for better things than money-making. It is in 
vain some people lead monotonous lives. Events without 
ing and opinion, who is to guard against these silent, ir- 
resistible powers? He had tried to make friends with 
the mill hands, but he had tried wrongly, perhaps ; any- 


There had been some words at the time. Hugh had 
walked over Gill Craig, feeling as if he could bear this 
slavery no longer. He envied the very birds their free- 
»|dom as they flew across the path. He forgot that to be 
-|eondemned to freedom from all care, restraint, internal 
But as 


He had begun a book which he finished in after 
| years, and published at his cwn expense; a sort of story 
Ylembodying asystem of practical philosophy. 
Mr. Gourlay might have been relieved, if he could 


It was something very far distant from 
€/old Gourlay’s horizon, a voice coming he traced not 


t| wasting your life, it is wastivg, wasting, wasting.” The 
turning wheels had seemed to say so, the torrent had 


| dream of the night had only seemed to repeat it. 
After church on Sundays (Mr. Gourlay was very par 








d | the grounds until the dinner-bell rang. Family discus- 
\sions often take place on Sundays. ‘This family usually 
t.| walked in silence, with the dogs yelping and leaping at 


[quest he had at heart. 
I : (Te be continued in our net.) 
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questionable and is in fact better than could have been expect-| ot Commons on May 15th, that the Government of Guatemala 


T H E A L ZB I 0 N | bility. Meantime tbe financial status of the government is un- Secretary for the Foreign Department baving stated in the House 
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porsreg If any higher rates on demanded, report the facts to the local Post-|498 @0 Increase upon the previous year of 34,476,06 . es ex 
ster. | iture we. 221,492 thalers, or 12,171,025 thalers above 
@@™ The postage on copies directed to subscribers in New York City, has penditur 1.8 222,221,49 tha ’ 171, 
been prepaid by the puttiobess. m ; , P the estimate. The extraordinary budget tor the year showed 
a... ~YJ ee Wo See eee South America, will please | that the revenue amounted to 1(3,539,740 thalers, and the ex- 
Canada Subscribers must send Twenty Cents additional to the subscription, | penditure for the year to 1 ‘4,381,301 thalers. 
to ne American postage. . 
KEDERICK ALGAR, 8 Clements Lane, London, will receive on the 
most favorable terms, SussoripTiONs AND ADVERTISEMENTS for this Journal. 
Subscribers in Great Barras can remit Six Dottars anv Four Cents 


(which will cover Subscription and Postage for One Year), by Postal Money 
Order, payable to JOHN HILLYER. 





Toe total surplus 
from the entire budget in the hands of the Government, amounts 
to 21,456,483 thalers. The entire amount of te former war 
contribution for Prussia (inclading the sum for 18743) was 
98,853,650 thalers. The Minister of Finance also laid before 
the House a scheme for the extinction of the public debt, which, 
if accepted, would relieve the State from an annual tiability of 
2,114,000 thalers for the debt and interest from the 1st of Jan- 
uary, 1875. 

From St. Petersburg we learn that it was not the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, brother of the Czar, who was arrested on May 12th, 
bnt one of the Czar’s nephews, who stole his mother’s diamonds 
and gave them to a well-known French actress. The Emperor 
——— ; ——-————|directzd that legal proceedings should take their course, not- 
OUR PREMIUM ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1874. | withstanding personal considerations. 

— The accounts from Spain continue to be most conflicting, 
each party claiming daily successes. 

From Austria we have received the following statistics, which 
have just been published at Vienna, showing the proportion of 
the inhabitants of each nationality in the western half of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire. There are 7,314,800 Germans, or 
36.2 per cent of the whole population ; 4,55',300 Czechs (includ- 
ing Moravians and Slovaks), or 22.5 per cent.; 5,127,300 Poles 
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For Seven Dorztars Per Annum, ty Apvance, we will farnish 
one of the following periodicals with THe ALBION : 
BRITISH. 
Tue Epixsurcn Review, ( Whig.) 
Tue Lonpon Quantrerty Review, Conservative.) 
Tue Wesrminster Review, (Liberal.) 
Tae Barrisu Quarterty Review, (Evangelical. ) 
Buiackwoop's Eprnpurcu MaGazinz, (Tory. ) 
Hagagison’s Youne Lapres’ Journat,( Fashions and Stories ,. 


" 3 M cornea inated and Ruthenians, or 24.9 per cent.; 1,124,800 Slovenes or 5.6 
nt vole ae —— per cent.; §20,200 Jews, or 4.1 per cent.; 596,60) Italians, or 
ScrrpNen’s « se 


2.9 per cent.: 550,000 Croats and Servians, or 2.7 per ceut.; 
Pe 197,000 Roumanians, or 0.9 per cent.; and 35,600 inhabitants 
of other nationalities, or nearly 0.2 per cent. The average pro- 
duction of the articles of food and drink yearly, is 49,000,000 
—..|hectolitres of wheat, 60,000,000 of rye, 30,000,000 of barley ; 
50,000,000 of oats, 30,000,000 of maize, 90,000,000 of potatoes, 
rn 23,000,000 hectolitres of wine, and 11,500,0 0 of beer. 

The Emperor of Russia has experienced a most enthusiastic| According to advices received fro n Morocco, the Government 
reception in England, and from the hour that he landed at |°f the new Sultan does not favor a liberal commercial policy to- 
Dover, he has been followed by vast crowds, who have greeted | ¥#F48 foreign Stat s. At Mogador a gate tax has been imposed 
him with never-ceasing plaudits; in fact, nv monarch who has |" 8%4t skins at the rate of six oances per half-dozen, which is 
ever visited England, has met with a greeting so hearty and virtually an exportation tax. The foreign consuls at Mogador 
thorough. have protested against the tax, which is a violation of the com- 

The Czar has vastly increased his popularity in England and mercial convention between Morocco, Great Britain and Spain. 
France, by the assurances, which he has authorized Count|!be matter has been referred to the Ministers and representa- 
Schouvaloff, Chief of the Imperial Russian Household Police, to tives of the foreign powers at Tangier. It is stated that at a 
give, that all exiled Poles, with the exception of two or three |™eeting of the diplomatic boly held at the British legation, it 
known assassins, may return to their native country. The Polish | ¥®% determined to take steps for the removal of the obnoxious 
cause has long been dear to the nations of the West, and this |*®* 
action of the Czar has given much satisfaction to them. The Intelligence from Calcutta is generally reassuring. There has 
Czar has done another graceful act in visiting the ex-Empress been beneficial sain in Tirhoot and part of Bangulpore; public 
Engenie, and at the reception given by him to the Diplomatic |®¢*!th is good; local transport arrang teare working well; 
Corps, he declared the policy of Russia is to preserve the peace and no more deaths from famine are recorded. 
of the Continent; so that, altogether, the Russians are now ata| From the census of Japan for the year 1872, just published, 
premium in England. we learn that the total population of the islands is 33,110,825, cf 

The Queen continues to bestow decorations and promotions whom 16,796,158 are males and 16,314,637 are females. Of this 
on the heroes of the Ashantee War, and daily increases the affec- |"2™ber 14 are princes, 15 princesses, 2,666 of noble birth ; 
tions of her subjects, by such pleasing acts as the following, while of Buddhist priests, priestesses and nuns there are no 
which we select from many others, now going the rounds ot the fewer than 2:1,467. The Shinto priests and priestesses number 
London Press: 102,477, and the ‘**common peorle’”’ are put down at 30,837,271. 

“A striking illustration of the deep interest which her Majesty In the treaty for the establishment of the British protectorate 
takes in her subjects, occurred during the recent Royal visit to |over the Fiji islands,tit is stipulated that Great Britain shall 


the wounded of the Ashantee campaign at Netley Hospital. A |as fi ial liabilities ; 
Sergeant-Major of the 42nd Highlanders, who a was ta a at ~ ee ; ag She Shag Soar et ae 


the battle of Awoaful, and to whom her Majesty was introduced, aap bean othen pensions % tates oe chicts ; recognise 
writes home to his friends at Kinross, describing the interview |*2¢ Tuling chief as owner of the lands, which are to be open to 
as follows:—‘As you would see from the newspapers, her Ma-|settlement by foreigners within a year. 


jesty paid a visit to Netley Hospi‘al. Her Majesty chatted af. Jni i ie li . 
minutes with me, and made kind inquiries pr - 7 = The den. In United States affairs there is little wortby of notice, beyond 


tor told her how I had been in the Crimean and Indian cam- me an, Ree Be cage peers guatagredrengr sachin gape 
paigns, and on hearing my story her Majesty burst into tears. |*imue to drag at Washington, and, as a consequence, the trade 
he introduced me to her youngest son and daughter who were |of the whole country is at a stand. 


resent, and they were as much affected as their noble : i i in i 
ons day 1 reccived toomn Osborne a cops of p Faenmnag ogee The devastating floods which have wrought so much ruin in 


Journa) in the Highlands,’ with the following inscription in the Louisiana, have been supplemented by a break of mouatain 
Queen's own handwriting :—* Presented to Sergeant. Major John | reservoirs in f!ampshire County, Massachusetts, which not only 
Barclay, 42nd Highlauders, Victoria, R—QOsborne, 17th April resulted in the destruction of two million dollars worth of prop- 
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ee ial aciaiae Dia nai ' erty, but in the loss of nearly two hundred lives. 
Pr yr apg gregationa nar of Education, held | Jt 1s understood that negotiations for the restoration of diplo- 
don, 0 y b B yaper eee read by Sir Charles Reed, | matic relations between France and Mexico are approaching a 
M. P., in which the educational system of the United States was | successful conclusion. M. Outrey will be appointed Minister 
warmly praised, and the writer expressed the hope that it will be |of France at the capital of Mexico, as soon as the negotiations 
equalled, if not excelled, in England within the next two genera- are completed. ‘ 
tions. Advices from San Juan, Porto Rico, state that the members 
of a Masonic lodge at Sabana Grande have been arrested by the 
ge The Boletin (newspaper) applauds the authorities for 
rat the attitude they have assumed against Masonry. It declares 
As we anticipated in our last, the government of Marshal Mace | that Masons in the Antilles are thoroughly in favor of the sepa- | 
Mahon has fourd itself in the minority in the French Assembly, | tion of the colonies from Spaia. | 





The new cable is now in process of being laid between Eng- 
land and the United States, the steamer Faraday having com- 
menced operations, 


\ed, the official returns showing that the amount yielded by di-| bad offered full indemnity and reparation for the outrage on 
|rect taxation during Japuary and February of the present year, | Vice-Consul Magee. 








Deatu oF aN Opera Bourre SINGER WHO WAS WELL KNOWS 
in New Yorx.—The death at Pau of Mile. Tostee is announced 
inParis. The lady was brought to this country by Mr. Bate- 
man, and with her aid, opera bouffe and Offenbach were first 
introduced to our public. In the ‘‘ Grande Dachesse” and ‘La 
elle Helene” Tostee was specially successful. She was an in- 
different singer, but her animation and nerve served to carry her 
through, and she certainly gave much pleasure to the crowds, 
who so promptly took # fancy to the light welodies and the 
broad action involved in opera bouffe. Tostee’s successors 
here iu her Jine of art were Rose Bell, Irma, Desclauzas, Mon- 
taland and Aimee ; but Tostee led the list and will be easist 
remembered. 





AMONG THE AMERICANS PRESENTED AT THE LEVEE, held by the 
Prince of Wales, in behaif of the Queen at St. James's Palace, 
on the first of May, were Charles K. Tuckerman, formerly 
United States Minister to Greece, Colonel Dickinson Woodruff, 


of the United* States Army, Ambrose C. Kingsland and Am- 
brese C. Kixgsland, Jr. of New York. 





SoME ALLOWANCE must of course be made for the fact that the 
story comes from London, but, however much exaggeration 
there may be in it, this brief narrative is an excellent hit at what 
& prominent clergyman has styled ‘operatic worship:’ ‘ An 
Italian gentleman recently arrived in New York. Being a lover 
of church music, on the first Sunday in the New World he in- 
quired of the bookkeeper of the Fifth Avenuej Hotel where he 
could find the best ckurch wusic. ‘The quartette choir of Grace 
Church at that time being considered something extra, the gen- 
tleman was directed therv, and shown into one of the best pews 
in the middle aisle, a lady occupying it with him. At the com- 
mencement ot the first chant, Madame, with the usual politeness 
of American Ladies, handed the stranger a book, pointing to 
the chant. The book was politely received, but soon closed and 
put down. At the second chant Madame repeated her offer, when, 
turning to her with a polite bow, the gentleman said, ‘‘Thank 
you kindly, but I seldom use the libretto.” 


By an act oF THE MassacnussTTs LEGISLATURE, approved 
April 24th, 1874, a married woman in that state can convey her 
shares-in corporations, and lease and convey her real property 
and make contracts, oral and written, in the same manner as if 
she were sole, and a married woman may sue and be sued in the 
same manner and to the same extent as if she were sole. She 
can also be an executrix, guardian or trastee. In fact, says the 
Boston Journal, her marriage relations now impose no restric- 
tions upon her in relation to her property, save that her convey- 
ance of real estate is subject to her husband’s contingent inter- 
est. She cannot, however, impair the validity of any ante- 
nuptial or post-nuptial settlement. 


FRENCHMEN AND THEIR Hatrep.—In speaking of the young 
Frenchmen of the present day, and the hatred they bear to 
their foes, the Tours correspondent of the Boston Transcript 
says :—Every young man who arrives at the age of twenty years 
is obliged to be a soldier ; for one yvwar, if he can pay the Gov- 
eroment fifteen hundred francs; if not, for five years. The 


peasants often pay the sum required, but the working classes 
in towns and cities have not so much money, and are obliged 
to serve ont their time. There are six thousand of them now in 
barracks at Tours, and they are everywhere ; promenading the 
boulevards, lounging on the quays, and sauntering up and down 
the streets in the most listless, beg It seems 
such a pity that they should be obliged to waste five of the best 
years of their life. They cannot even enjoy themselves, for they 
have no money ; their pay of two sous a day not affording them 
many luxuries. They are most of them small in stature and very 
wild-looking,and I supposed at first that in time of war they would 
be useful only in stopping the enemy’s balls ; but one has only 
to say the word **Prussian” in their hearing, to see the hot 
blood rush into their olive cheeks, and the brown eyes light up 
with a fire that bodes ill to the enemy, when next they meet them 
on the fleld of battle. The fierce hatred that the Freach have 
tr d up against the English for centuries, and that has im- 
pelled them to give the name of ** Auglais ” to every disagreeable 
and disgusting thing, has been transferred to the Prussians, 
and they long for the day to come, when they shall once more 
meet them face to face. God help them ail, for it will be a ter- 
rible day. They never tire of recounting incidents of the war, 
when there were Prussians quartered in almost every house in 
Tours, and they were obliged to wait on them and serve them 
with the best of everything they could procure, although hating 
them so bitterly.” 

















Hype Paonr:.—At the meeting of the French Academy of 
Sciences, on April 13th, M. Bouley, laid before it a memoir by 
M. Bourrel, a veterinary surgeon of Paris, entitled a ‘‘ Complete 
Treatise on Rabies in the Dog and Cat, with a Method of Pre- 
serving Oneself Against It.” The means of preserving from 
rabies, to make known and disseminate the knowledge 
of which is the principal aim of this memoir, con- 
sists in taking off the edge of the teeth of the dog 
by aid of nippers and files. M. Boarrel had the daring 
to perform this operation of filing down the teeth on three dogs, 
when they were in a condition of raging madness, notwithstand- 
ing the danger of inoculation he incurred both daring the pre- 
liminaries a.d the different stages of the process. Six dogs 
kept for experiment were thea delivered over to the mad ani- 
mals, who pre ipitated themselves on them and bit them 
furiously, but without breaking the skin in any one of them. 
The dogs experimented on were watched during six months, 
and madness did not show itselfin any of the number. M. 
Bourrel, convinced that the blunted tooth of the dog could not 
penetrate throngh clothing, gave his hand, covered with a 
glove, to one of the mad dogs. ‘' When,” he says, ** the dog 
released it, the glove was intact, and the bite had only pro- 











duced a deep impreseion. This experiment, repeated on dogs 
who were not mad, to which I gave my naked hand to bite, 
proved to me that the blunted tooth can but very rarely, however 
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and the Ministry have consequently resigned. It is difficult to| The Government of Guatemala have hastened to tender indem- | great may be the contraction of the muscles of the jaw, break 
see what new combination can, in the present disrupted state of | nity to the British Government for the outrage perpetrated on eo epitinms of calmly, whose bate uensseeity Gadane Ge 


iti “wae 2 ‘ 2 | pressure exerted, and inj iderwis i 
political parties in France, be formed with any prospect of sta- ‘“ Brittanic Majesty's representatives. Mr, Bourke, the Un der| very a : oe _ an . only injure the human epidermis in 
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European Miscellanies. 

A Beavtirut INcivent Ix THE Lire oF Queen Vicrorta.—Wil- 

liam IV. expired about midnight at Windsor Palace. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, with other peers and high functionaries 
of the kingdom were in attendance. As soon as the ‘“‘sceptre 
had departed” with the last breath of the King, the Archbishop 
quitted Windsor Castle, and wade his way, with all possible 
speed to Kensington Palace, the residence at that time of the 
princess—already by the law of succession, Queen Victoria. He 
arrived long before daylight, announced himself, and requested 
an immediate interview with the princess. She hastily attired 
herself, aud met the venerable prelate in her ante room. He in- 
formed her of the demise of William, and formally announced to 
her that she was, in law and right, successor to the deceased 
monarch. ‘The sovereignty of the most powerful nation of the 
earth, lay at the feet of a girl of eighteen.” She was, dejure, 
queen of the only realm, in fact or history, ‘ton which the sun 
never sets.” She was deeply agitated at the formidable words 
“so fraught with blessings or calamity.” The first words she 
was able to utter were these, *‘l ask your prayers in my behalf.” 
They kneeled down together, aud Victoria inaugurated her 
reign, like the young King of Israel in the olden time, by asking 
from the Vost High, who ruleth in the kingdoms of men, ‘‘an 
understanding heart to judge so great a people, who would not 
be numbered nor counted for a multitude.”’ The sequel of her 
reign bas been worthy of such a teginning. Every throne in 
Europe has tottered since that day. Most of them have fora 
time been overturned. That of England was never so firmly 
seated in the 1 -yalty and love of the people as at this hour. 
Queen Victoria enjoys a personal influence, too the heartfelt 
homage paid to heras a wife, a mother, and benefactor to the 
poor, a Christian woman—incomparably wiser and greater than 
apy monarch now reigning. She is loved at,home and admired 
abroad, 


Tne Domespvay Book of Scotland, recently presented to Par- 
liament, shows that, within a fraction, half the whole extent of 
Scotland, is held by 106 landowners, every one of whom owns 
more than 20,000 acres. ‘There ar2 52 persons among these who 
own more than 50,000 acres each. The Duke of Sutherland 
stands at the head of the list, having a domain of 1,176,343 
acres, in addition to which his wife, the Countess of Cromartie, 
is the owner of 149,879 acaes. The area of their property, 1s 
greater than that of any county in England, except Yorkshire 
and Lincolnshire. 


A Parts correspondent of the London Times writes that, 
some rather curious informatiou has reached him from a very 
confidential source, with respect to a conversation between the 
King of Italy and Prince Bismarck, on the occasion of Victor 

¢ Emanuel’s visit to Berlin last year. Bismarck declared to the 
King that he m de two mistakes at the beginning of the last 
war with France, in underestimating the financial resources ot 
France and overestimating her military strength. He thought 
that the people would rise generally to repress au invasion. He 
regrets now that he did not overrun all her territory and then 


make the indemnity large enough—say ten milliards—to have 
As it is, he sees a new, danger in her 


crippled her for years. 
present prosperity. 


Tue question whether a brewer is eligible to the office of elder 
in the Free Church of Scotland, bas been raised by three gen- 
tlemen connected with that church at Inverness, who believe ‘ or : . Lida 

‘ : , . , . k he had got hold of children, was adopted by “r, Hall, senr., at six years of age, 

that the business of brewing, ‘s detrimental to the best interests — megs Bray are ato oe ot re Why Twill be and when Charles Hall returned to Bath, she was about pa 
“Ifso, you may as well take After their marriage, Charles Hall and bis wife went to Ilfra- 

that a brewer, however unimpeachable muy be his character, or mine,” said the master, adding his coat to the heap, and escort- combe, where they attempted, last year, to poison themselves, 
however sound the doctrine he professes, is not fit to assist in |'"* the ‘‘sneak thiet” past the porter. 
the oversight of a congregation. Their views are pot san tioned so ges 
by session, presbytery, or synod, and they have appealed to the to s group of his friends. 


of society and the advancement of religion, and wish the Free 
Church to raise its testimony again t the trade by declaring, 


assembly. 


relics are not Homeric. Their discoverer made a mistake in be- 


lieving that the articles he has dug up are from the city and the) A 
time of Priam. 


to inform her that, in the codicil of a will in his possession, all |°*Y- 


bequeathed to her by a gentleman she had never bad the plea- 
next to hers. He never spoke to her, but watched her s0 inces- | look 
box. The lady put herself and family in mourning, out of re- 


with becoming consideration. 


The estates were £30,000 per |air o 
annum. 











painter of considerable merit, Octave Tasswrt, has just commit- 
ted suicide, at the age of seventy-four, by suffocating bi If 


and their gold ornaments preferable to the Greek. Schliemann’s| Strange Suicide of an English Couple in Paris. 


“The suicide of a young English couple at the Hotel St. 
Ax Arroryer recently called on an English lady of high rank | Petersburg, 35 Rue Caumartin, has been the talk of all Paris to- 


: : as is the F: h cu: ’ iew for identifi- 
his personal property and estates, deer park, fisheries, &0., were wade “9 e French custom, are exposed to public view for identifi 


: t * Immense crowds congregated about the door of the Morgue, 
sure of knowing. As the gentleman was not yet buried she |many people not having nerve enough to go in, but eagerly ask- 
went and saw him in his coflin, and recognized him as having |ing questions outside. 

been a great annoyance to her at the opera, where he had a box|it might have been thought anybody would have cared to 


santly that she was under the necessity of procuring another jabout thirty. He is of sbort stature, with very small hands and 


e-| feet, great muscular development of the arms, shoulders and 
spect to her singular benefactor, and accepted his strange gift | chest, short brown beard and mustache. 


ther with those of his companion, were hung above their heads 


‘ Z to assist in their identification, were a mourning suit, well cut 
Surcrpe or a Frexcn Paryter.—Galignani states that 8) 014 of the first quality. : 


edas if he never had had a care in his life. 
fhe 
























etter from Paris, dated April 24th runs as follows: 


T have just returned from the Morgue, where the bodies, 


The sight, indeed, was not one which 


upon from mere curiosity. The man’s age appears to be 


Altogether he has the 


fa fashiouable English athlete. His clothes, which, toge- 


I heard a Frenchman say that he look- 
His companion, 


ht. 





coal. He firstcommenced as a portrait painter at the Exhibition 


especially, ‘The Funeral of Dagobert at Saint Dennis.’’ From — 


the date mentioned to 1853, he was a constant exbibitor. Some 
of his pieces, such as the ‘* Death of Correggio,” ‘* Diana at the 
Bath,” ‘* The Slave Merchant,” “ ‘The Old Musician,’ &c., are 


eral years past be has been gradually sinking into difficulties, 
and was latterly unable to earn sufficient for his subsi:tance. 
This distress so preyed upon Lis mind as to lead him to kill 
himeelf. 


Peerages since the Union of Scotland with England. 


was 
of May, 1707, the number of Peerages on the Union Roll of Scot- 


ing subsequently restored, 149 were left oo the roll. 


10 and 11 Victoria. 


the year 1800. One Peerage, thet of ! ord : olvill, of Ochiltree, 
is ommitted from the roll called at elections by order of the 
House of Lords, dated the 22d of May, 1848. ‘These several re- 
ductious bring down the total number borne on the roll from 
1¢3 to 109, being an decrease of nearly 50 per cent. 





A Lonpon Sneak Turer.—An audacious trick, says the Court jel a 
Journal, was lately played by a ‘‘sneak thief” at a London club. 
He entered the hall without attracting the notice of the porter, |),;, 
and proceeded to empty the pockets of the great coats he found |but 
ranged in a corridor. 


what he was doing, ‘Oh, this is my regular business,” he said He 
“I am empioyed to clean the gentlemen's coats in several clubs. 
I take all the grease out of their collars.” ‘ Indeed,” said tne 


turn to account. 
back with these in an hour.” 


{ found in the corridor, who cleans coats for the club.” 
whom do you say?” cried two or three. ‘The man I found |*¢t 


Tue Bricnron Aquatium is the present home of a sea-devil| carrying the coats out. Wait—I have his card.” But the know- wei 
caught lately in the channel near Hastings. ‘I his monster fish is|!™8 0PeS did not wait; they hurried out to find the pockets of |¥° 


of adusky brown color ; tadpole shaped, that is, all head and some great coats empty, and other coats altogether gone. sw 
shoulders. It is about five feet in length, and some three feet , aor * . 7 Sede os mean eg Bgl ager pr ting 
across at the flappers. The mouth at once arrests attention. It| Of ‘* Chiffons” rejoices at the advent ofits queen. Never pretty, |friend:, at Bath, gave birth to a child, which 1s still alive. ‘They 
stretches literally right across the creature's face, and when|>Ut always elegant, stylish and attractive, even when she — oe a cna hh — eka os yao 
closed as much as it can be, it measures nineteen inches. At! frankly displays her skeleton (being the thinnest of mortals, in : y tag Ben Prose igi on 
the edge of each jaw are two or three rows of teeth, bard, strong 
and pointed, set like the prongs of a rat-trap, those of the lower 
jaw directed obliquely inward; an! once interlocked upon 
It is, however, when open 
that the enormous capacity of the fish’s mouth is apparent. If 
the fish chose to strain a point, a four and a-half gallon barrel 
At all events, it is circular shaped, over a 


prey, escape would be hopeless. 


might be got into it. 
foot in diameter, and little less than two feet deep. 
very rapacious, and had not nature endowed it with a special 
contrivance for procuring food, it would fare badly, being but a 
slow swimmer. To this contrivance it owes its name, the 
** Angler Fish.” On the top of the head, between the eyes and 
month, are two tendrils, each abouta foot in length, one having 
at its end a fleshy substance which serves asa bait. When 
angling for a meal, the Devil Fish covers itself beneath the 
sand or weeds, hoists these tendrils and bides histime. By 
and by incantious rovers are lured by the bait, then the fish—its 
eyes being capable of looking in almost every direction—‘ re- 
views the situation,” gets his body by a special action into posi- 
tion, the enormous mouth opens, and seizes its prey. 


he declined, wishing to remain in or near London. After hav- 


ing made up his mind not to accept the living, he went to call 
on Lord Cranworth, to thank him. The result must be told in 


the dean’s own words —‘* When | asked to see his lordship, the 


servant said his master was engaged. 
come to ask for anything, but to refuse something offered.’ 
* Oh, sir, then ! am sure he will see you,’ was the reply.” 


Mr. Cuartxs Niwron, keeper of the Greek and Roman an- 
tiquities at the British Museum, recently visited Athens, in order 
to examiue the objects excavated by Dr. Sehliemann near the 
supposed site of ancient Troy; and on ° pril 30 he read a paper 
upon the subject at a meeting of the Society of Antiqnaries in 
London. He says that Schlieman’s pottery is older and ruder 
than any discovered at Khodes, Cyprus or Ancient Germany, 
and cannot be classed as Hellenic or even Greco-Pheenecian. 
Indeed, all Schliemann’s works of art are both non-Hellenic and 
pre-Helleniv. The same is true of the gold and silver ornaments 
and vessels, They are allruder than the rndest specimens of 
the Hellenic period. Prof. Max Muller said that bis conclusions 
were like§{Mr. Newton’s. In Homer Trojans are different from 


Mapame pe Merernica has returned to Paris, and the realm 


but always the great lady, even in her maddest caprices. 


on the skirt of ker dress, which was as conspicuously ample as 
the waist of it was the reverse. 


entleman, bowing, ‘‘ that fichu would be more appropriate on |frox 
you shoulders than in your mouth.” 


Gazette writes :—‘‘ An interesting sale of autographs has just 
taken place here. One of the most curious letters disposed of | Par 
was written by Mma. De Campar in the year VII. of the Repub 
lic to Joseph Bonaparte. 
sages as this: ‘The citoyenne Leclerc entered my honse six 


read and write.” The lady in q' 





W, 1 
was Nap 


sign her marriage contract. Another Bonapartist letter was a 
as well worthy of notice as the above, being adaressed by Lucien 

Bonaparte to his uncle, Cardinal Fesch. The language is not such port 
as should Lave been used by a nephew toa Prince of the Church. | two 


I then said. ‘J am not| The Cardinal, most likely prompted by Napoleon, had advised | obstruct the entrance. 


Lucien, who always exhibited an extraordinary amount of inde- 
pendence, to put away his wife, aud Lucien replied : ** I have 
been outraged by you once more in a manner of which I hardly 
considered you capable. I have answered mamma in details, 
being willing to suffer anything from her. 
this want of respect. 
ing; at least have the good sense not 
me to Jerome, ‘father of t:e present 
and spare yourself the shame of your useless and cowardly ad-| 
vice; in a word, leave‘off writing to mejuntil religion and honor, | 
which you tread under foot, have dissipated your blindness; avd |mou 


ositi 





at least hide the baseness of your sentiments under the purple, dice 








. * 
in his bedroom, No. 12 Rue Da Gerona, with the fames of char- a “ — station of life,though her clothes were good and 
er linen fine 
of 1831, but afterward turned his attention to historical subjects, Late up in Victoria bands, as was the fashion twenty 
and executed several works for the Museum of Versailles, one|>, 1) o 


The silver plates on the dressing-case have no mark nor cipher. 
Prt one oe couple pee at the hotel on Wednesday 
& - afternoon, each carrying a small valise in hand. The gentleman 
well known, having been popularized by engraving. For sev-| oo oq fora good agg 

the fourth floor. the lady said: ‘* Never mind; we cau change 
to-morrow.” 
voked notice, though not alarm; but at two on Thursday, no 
response ing eee to knocks, the door was broken open, and 
Extinct Scotcn Peersces.—A curious return, just published, |the strangers, 

gives some particulars connected with the extinction of Scotch |@ch other's arms. Sige 
On the Ist which had contained prussic acid. 


**'Lhe pulice report states that, whereas the woman, had been 
land was 154, to which nine were afterwards added, between |dead ten hours, the body of the man was warm when found, 
that date and August, 1873, giving a total of 163. Of these, 27/The marks on the linen of both were clumsily cut out with 
were forfeited by reason of attainder, but 13 of these attained be- |*¢i8sors, ani the rags burned in the fire place, but a ticket in 

This nam- |e man's hat showed that it was bought of MacCarthy & Co., 30 
ber suffered serious diminution under the provisions of statute | LUdgatebill and 30 Gresham strest, Loudon. 
Ont of the 39 struck off by this clanse, 32/°¥e to their identity, : 
are either dormant or extinct. Eour out of the 39 have been ab-|"0t Yet produced any information. 
sorbed in higher peerages, while three are still¥extant, although ding ring, but » torquoise ring reversed. 
no vote has been received or counted in respect of them since |¥®2ced state of pregnancy. 

We have subsequently learned, that the bodies of the young 
van and woman who committed suicide at the Hotel St, 
etersborz,in Paris, have been identified as those of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hall, of Walcot Bath. From a notice in the London 
Limes, of April 28th, it appears that Charles Hall was the son 


tion as clerk in the London and Westminster Bank. He was 
well educated and had been accustome1 to study hard, during 


While selecting a few of the best, he was |cident which so affected his health, that eventually he re- 
interrupted by a member, who, in astonishment, asked him signed his appointment and went to Bath to recruit his health. 


married, 
Bath, now dead. Miss Howarth, who was one of seven orphan 


“What great conven-|At that time—the last day of Jnly—they had set about self- 
iences you have in London !” remarked this country gentleman |4¢struction in the coolest manner. 
“I have just given my coat to a man |Previous night the whole of their parcels and luggage, neatly 

«To |folded their clothes, directed letters to their friends, and even 


casion, and Hall was sentenced to three months imprisonment. 
During his incarceration his wife who hed returned to some 


pris*n, and he assisted his brother in his business--that of a 
the most decoilete of ball dresses ; often wild, foolish and ontre, |gaselier manufacturer. 
Witty | nounced that, with the approbation of her husband, she was 
as she is she often meets her match. One day a gentleman trod |going to London to fill a situation at a millinery establishment. 
She left accordingly, and jittle more than # week ago, the hus- 
She turned towards him sith |band stated that be also should return to London with a view to 
the outrageously slangy phrase of ‘‘Fichu ! mala‘roit !" (the | getting a situation. 


‘The fish i deuce, you awkward fellow!) ‘* Mada: ¢ Ja Princesse,” said the |further was beard of them, till a communication was received 
e fish is 


about the day of the arrival of her husband in London; that she 
: had stated that she could not return, and that she had had her 
Pian Bresxixc.—The Paris correspondent of the Pall Mall clothes packed and forwarded to her frien:'s at Bath, 
anxiety of her friends increased, and when they found from the 


Paris they carefully read the description given and found there 
: : was every reason to believe thatit referred to ° 

It contained such extraordinary pae- They wrote on April 25th to the Hotel St. Petersburg, and in- 
closed photographs of Mr. and Mrs. Hall 
months ago, and has made astonishing progress ; she can now/reply might be sent to them immediately. On April 26th they 
»n’s sister | received a telegram to the effect, that the bodies bad been fully 
Pauline, who first married General Leclerc, who perished in | recognized. 
Sure To se at Home.—Lord Chancellor Cranworth, offered the | St. Uomingo, and was afterward better known as the lovely and 
late Dean Alford, in 1855, a lucrative living in Cornwall, which | ‘her dirsolute Princesse Borghese. 
: P re the sister of the first captain of the age was, perhaps, unable to |terred. 


The bodies of the unfortunate suicides have been claimed by 
It is strange to learn that | their friends, and were taken to England, where they were in- 


—— ——_ P< : 
Franz 11sz7, the pianist, has lett his whole collection of curi- 


garian ration. 
Be consistent and have yon parr ta weg can piano, Haydn's and Mozart's harpsichords, and a number 
to assimilate |°f decorations and other articles presented to Liszt by his ad- 


Prince Napoleon, ) |™ "eT: 


THERE IS AN ORGAN IN UBF. AT ST. Jonn'’s Cuurcn, in Ports- 


if you are destined to remain such as you appear in your lettea, |in 1713, and is said to be the oldest in the country. The preju- 


and make your way in silence along the road of ambition. !hese was so strong, when it was brought over, that the wardens quiet- 
are my last counsels; they are worth more than yours, and I ly stowed it away in the cellar, where it remained for more than 
wish you enough honor and judgment to profit by them. Your a year. 


Greeks, but they are not barbarous ; their armor is worth taking, | Nephew.’” Mass., and thence to its present pla-~ 


or nineteen years of age, looked as though 



































































Her hair is singularly long, and dressed with 
Her height is five feet; plamp in form, menacing 


tness. An Englishman present said he was familiar with 
man’s face, which he had seen for years in Rotten-row. 


Being tcld that there was only one, on 
They did not come down for dinner, which pro- 
alf undressed, were found dead in bed, locked in 
On the counterpane was au empty phial, 


A,fall bottle of laudanum 
on the night-table. 


‘This is the only 

Telegrams to the London Police have 

‘The woman had no wed- 

She was in an ad- 
=: 


Bath tradesman. but came to London and obtained a situa- 


leisure hours in the evenings. He was also a skilled athlete; 
some eighteen months or two years ago he met with an ac- 


there met the young woman whom he shortly afterwards 
She was the daughter of Mr. Howarth, a musician at 


They had packed up on the 


apart £3 extra, for payment to their landlady for the trouble 
would have from their death occurring in her house. The 
ng man had also written a diary of his experience during 
night of his attempted suicide. They recovered on that oc- 


Six weeks ago the young woman an- 


He left Bath on April 18th, and nothing 


m London, to the effect that irs. Hall bad left her situation 


The 
is telegrams, that a young couple bud committed suicide in 
r. and Mrs. Hall, 


with a request that a 





MEDZIVAL GALLEY has been fonnd in the excavation of the 
of Savona. Itis full of blocks of stone, and was one of 
which the famous Genoese Admiral, Andrea Doria, sank to 


es, works of art, &c., valued at 400,000 florins, to the Hun- 
Among the curiosities are Beetboven’s Ameri- 


—-—4a 


th N. H., which was imported for King’s Chapel, Boston, 


against the use of musical instruments in church buildings 


In 1784 it was removed to a church in Newburyport, 
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Never! 





By G. Liysaxvus Bangs. 





The swallow returns with the first breath of spring, 
The roses return when the summer is nigh 
And the reapers return to their harvesting — 
When the mellow wheat droops, and the barley is high; 
And the big ships return that go out to the sea— 
But never returns my love to me. 
The bloom will return to the peach and the pear, 
The cuckoo return when the winter is past, 
And the cheek that was pallid, and wasting with care, 
Grows bright once again, and smiles on to the last; 
And the skips will return that go out to the sea— 
But never returns my love to me. 
The carrier dove will return to her nest, 
The bound to his kennel at close of the day, 
And the poor little bairnies will come home to rest 
From the moorland and meadow when wearied with play, 
And the ships will return that go out to the sea— 
But never returns my love to me. 
The soldier on farlough hies homeward once more, 
The emigrant sighs for the land of his birth, 
And the truant, whose thoughts are too free for the shore, 
Will fly over the foam to one loved spot of earth; 
And the sbips will return that go out to the sea— 
But never returns my Jove to me. 


ry . 
THE TWO QUEENS; 
A SEQUEL TO 
GRACE O'MALLEY. 
Au Historical Irish Romance of the Fifteenth Century. 
By J. E. MUDDOCK. 
CHAPTER VIL.—(Continued). 

His listener did not once interrupt him, but sighed 
deeply when the story was finished. 

“Tell me,” said Lyster, after resting from the exer- 
tion the conversation had cost hin—* tell me something 
of thyself, for there is surely a mystery in connection 
with thine own life:” 

“Thou art right,” was the answer—‘‘a strange and 
awful mystery. But the solution will never be known 
until I am cold in death.” 

“ Then I shall never know it,” said Lyster, musingly. 

“Do not make so sure of that,’ returned Warner. 
“ Lite is a strange romance, and there are wheels with- 
in wheels.” 





CHAPTER VIIL 
ALICE MAKES ANOTHER JOURNEY. 

The expedition that Ulic was to lead to Doona, 
with a view of capturing Grace O'Malley, had been 
abortive so far as the original intention was concerned, 
The encounter with Lyster’s force had seriously di- 
minished the numbers of the English, so that the com- 
mandant deemed it prudent to return to Galway, and 
await a more fitting opportunity to put the plan into 
execution. The capture of Lyster, however, was 
looked upon as an event, second only in importance to 
the taking of the chieftainess herself. 

The feeling in England was so strong against the 
Trish, that those who consorted with them had little 
hope of mercy if taken, more especially if the person 
was of any note, which was Lyster’s case. 

He had held an important position in her Majesty’s 
guard, and his long absence, without communication, 

ad caused him to be proclaimed a traitor, and a re- 
ward was offered for his arrest. Now that he had 
been taken in the very act of bearing arms against his 
countrymen; and in direct opposition to the English 
queen's authority, there could be but one issue of the 
inevitable trial that must follow. That issue would be 
the penalty of death. 

Lyster was well aware of this fact, and hence his dis- 
pair—not but what he could face death as a soldier 
should. But it was the ignominy, the fearful disgrace 
of being publicly strangled by the common doomsman 
that appalled him. 

Oh, what sacrifices he would have made now but for 
one short hour with his beloved Alice, he thought. 
How little do we learn to appreciate pleasure until it 
is beyond our reach. And then the least of all our en- 


joyments seems to be a prize, that were worth worlds| true friend, by showing 


to attain. 

Ulic was elated beyond measure at the success that 
he considered he had been instrumental in bringing 
about. He would rather have had Grace in his power. 
But since that was an event not likely to occur now 
unless by some contingency, he was satisfied with hav- 


ing secured game that would enrich him in a fair 


round sum. 
Moreov«r, his hatred for Grace could in a measure 
be resented on the prisoner. 


the death. 
The news of the capture soon reached England, and 
orders were immediately sent by Elizabeth that 


the “traitor” should be sent over as soon as he was 


fit to be removed. 


“We must make some examples,” she said, “ and 
we could not have a better chance than the present 


one of awing our subjects into obedience.” 
' 


He knew the history of 
Lyster, having learnt it from the gossips at the castle 
of Doona, and he was determined to prosecute him to 


It was also ordered that the “good and trusty” 
Irishman, who had rendered “such signal service” 
should be forwarded to England, where he could ap- 
pear as a witness against “our disloyal subject Ly- 
ster,” and his services should be amply rewarded for 
his “ duty and fidelity to our cause.” 

This was good news indeed to Ulic, and dreams of 
greatness filled his mind, while, in all probability, he 
would be enabled, later on, to strike a blow at the 
power of the Western Queen. 

When the news of Lyster’s defeat and capture 
reached Alice, she was terribly beaten down. It seem- 
ed asif her life was doomed to be one of endless suf- 
fering, and all her dreams of happiness be thus rudely 
dispelled. She, however did not take such a hopeless 
view of the case as to think that their separation was 
final. 

In spite of her previous failure, she fondly imagined 
that by pleading on her knees to the queen, her majes- 
ty might be moved to clemency, and the life of Lyster 
spared. But these hopes were suddenly blighted 
when a messenger, sent by the faithful Warner, ar- 
rived, bearing a letter from Lyster, in which he told 
her that it was impossible that they could ever meet 
again. His life was forfeited, and her Majesty was 
too exacting and relentless not to claim such forfeit to 
the last drop of his blood. 

“T can meet my fate bravely,” he said, “If I have 
the assurance that in thy sight I am blameless. My 
dying prayer will be for thy happiness, and heaven 
grant that a worthier man than I may become thy 
husband.” 

“ A worthier man than he!” she exclaimed as she 
dashed the tears from her eyes. “He can meet his 
fate bravely, if he is assured by me that I acquit him 
of all blame! Could there be worthier man than he ? 
And as for blaming him, what has my poor heart te 
blame him for? Noble, chivalrous, faithful—all that 
man should be, and yet he talks as though he were a 
culprit !” 

This is how she reasoned with herself, forgetting 
that others saw not with the same eyes as she saw; 
and that the rosy medium of love lent a charm even 
to imperfections. 

In her distress she sought out her confidential friend 
and companion Moriat, and poured her troubles 
into her willing ear. 

“My heart bleeds with yours, dear child,” said 
Moriat, whose womanly nature was keenly sensitive to 
the sufferings of others. “But Iam puzzled how to 
advise thee to act. I fear it is useless to take a too 
hopeful view of thy lovers case, and I should be less 
than friend if I buoyed thee up with sanguine expecta- 
tions of a happy termination to this trouble.” 

“Oh, no, no, ; hold out some hope!” Alice cried, 
as she bowed her head on the neck of Moriat and wept 
convulsively. 

“That would be cruel indeed,” was the answer, 
seeing that he himself is without one doubt as to the 
issue.” 

“ But then he is ill, disheartened, and sure to take a 
morbid view of all things now,” exclaimed Alice, 
catching at this. as a drowning person catches at a 
straw. 

“Tt is true that he is ill, true also that he is dis- 
heartened ; but it is painfully evident that he sees the 
inevitable end too clearly,” Moriat replied. 

“ But we are women,” said Alice, “and surely with 

our woman’s wit we may devise some plan to rescue 
him.” 
“I fear not,” answered Moriat. “You forget that 
England is ruled by a woman, before whom our wit 
sinks into insignificance. She is a politician, a diplo- 
matist, rendered cunning and shrewd by her queenly 
position, which quickens every sense, since then even 
her bedchamber may contain an enemy.” 

“But surely she has a woman’s heart ?” 

“True; but only a queen’s ear.” 

“Oh, thou art pitiless !” Alice moaned. 

“No, not pitiless,” said Moriat, tenderly, as she 
pressed the head of the weeping woman to Lee breast 
—“not pitiless, but rosy d trying to act the part of a 

ee how hopeless it is to fol- 
low a shadow, which cannot fail to make thy sorrow 
immeasurably greater. Stare the awful truth in the 
face, and endeavor to bear up with a woman’s forti- 
tude against this grief. I know it is but poor conso- 
lation; but what better can I offer thee ?” 

“Thou art good and kind,” Alice returned, “and I 
know that every word uttered springs from the purest 
of motives. And yet it is so hard to have to believe 
that there is not one solitary ray of hope. He lives, 
and however fragile may be the reed, I will not give 
way to utter despair.” 

“He lives, “tis true—or did when the messenger left. 
But then he is practically dead,” said Moriat. 

“Thou art right,” was the answer; “but he may yet 
be saved.” 

“How ?” asked Moriat. 

“Nay, [know not,” said Alice, distractedly. “No- 
thing that I can see, nothing that I can suggest shows 
me how. And yet in my heart there is a last glim- 
mer of hope that even iu the extreme moment he may 





be saved. As we bend over the couch of some loved 
one who is dying, as we eagerly watch for the last 
breath, we still hope until the heart has forever ceased 
to flutter, and we know that no mortal power can stir 
it into action again.” 

“Thy faith is strong,” said Moriat, “and I will not 
attempt to shake it if it affords thee one feeling of sat- 
isfaction. But I must confess that I fear that the 
doom of thy lover is sealed.” 

“Oh, yes, yes—it may 
still, while he lives it is my duty to use every effort 
to save him. I will go to England—I will throw my- 
self at her majesty’s feet—I will move her to pity with 
my tears—I will never leave her presence until she 
has granted some concession in favor of the unfor- 
tunate Lyster.” 

“Elizabeth-is so used to tears,” said Moriat, “that 
laughter might avail thee better. But take thy own 
course, and thou hast my earnest prayers for its 
success.” 

“But stay, a new thought strikes me,” cried Alice. 
“Why should I not go to Galway and see him there ?” 

“Because I fear tiat would be impracticable,” was 
the answer. “The journey is difficult, and thou would 
not be allowed to see him.” 

“JT am not so sure of that,” Alice replied, eagerly. 
“There is a possibility that I might succeed; but even 
if I failed I could get to London as easily from Gal- 
way as from here.” 

Then she paused as if resolving the plan in her own 
mind, and having apparently satisfied herself that it 
was not so impracticable as Moriat seemed to think, 
she suddenly exclaimed : 

“Twill go; fora friend may rise up where least 
expected. But even if that should not be so, it will 
be some satisfaction to know that Iam near him.” 
Having thus resolved upon her course of action she 
lost no time in making preparations for her journey, 
and in the course of a few hours was on her way to 
Galway, accompanied by the messenger who had 
brought Lyster’s letter. 

During the journey this man informed her of the 
peril she was running for coming, as she did, from an 
enemy’s country. But while her lover's life was at 
stake she was too indifferent to her own welfare to 
allow this to act as a deterrent; so she determined 
to steadily pursue her course, cost what it might. 
The messenger informed her that he had to leave 
leave town clandestinely, and must return in the same 
way ; and that as they neared their destination, he 
must leave her to her resources. And he strictly con- 
joined her not to mention that she had been accom- 
panied by him during the journey. This she promised, 
and when within a few miles of Galway, her escort 
left her, and she continued the journey alone. 

As she neared the town she was met by a body of 
soldiers who were out exercising, under the leadership 
of a curly-headed young oflicer, who, spying a lady 
approaching on horseback, put spurs to his own horse 
and rushed forward to intercept her. 

Alice had taken the precaution to thickly veil her 
face. 

“Madam,” exclaimed the officer as he rode np, “ it 
is so seldom we bave the pleasure of seeing alady in 
this barbarous country, that I crave ten thousand 
pardons for my seeming rudeness in addressing you.” 

“If pardon be needed,” Alice answered, ‘ it is 
speedily granted.” 

“ By my halidame,” cried the youth, “that tongue 
proclaims thee English. And the silvery tone of thy 
voice, I’ll swear me bespeaks a pretty face. Thou art 
a stranger here, I presume ?” 

“Tam a stranger, sir,” she answered. 

“ And thou hast come from where ?” * 

« From ” Then she checked herself—* Oh, sir, 
Iam going to Galway on a matter of life or death, 
and I pray thee let me pass.” 

“ Nay, fair lady, be not in such a hurry. Thou art 
a very jewel of these bogs, I swear, and a prize withal. 
Give me, I pray, but one peep at thy sweet face, that 
I may have the pleasure of being able to recognize my 
prisoner again.” 

“ Prisoner, sir!” 

“ Ay, lady, but do not let thy little heart flutter so 
violently, as thy stomacher betrays it to be doing. 
Thou shalt not pine in 9 mouldy dungeon. I'll war- 
rant me a better fate is in store for thee. Why, my 
comrades will fight for thy bright smiles like very 
devils.” 

He had ridden close to her now, and with his left 
hand pulled aside her veil. 

“Sir,” she exclaimed, in a tone of indignation, 
“this is unknightly and dishonorable, and I command 
thee to let me pass.” 

He laughed heartily, and at the same moment seve- 
ral of his comrades rode up. 

“Why, Robert, what hast thou here ?” cried one. 

“A prize—a prize !” shouted the young man. “ By 
heavens, she is a beauty.” 

“An she prove what thou wouldst lead us to be- 
lieve, thou wilt have to try a tilt for her possession,” 
said a third horseman, riding clese to Alice, so that 








her agitation was so extreme, that she felt as if she 


be so,” cried Alice; “but ~ 
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were about to fall from her horse. 
kiss,” he continued. 
must win the right with his sword.” 

The speaker was a well-built, stalwart young man, 
and was reputed to be the best swordsman in the regi- 
ment though a despicable bully. 

He drew his weapon from its sheath as he spoke, 
and made a movement as theugh about to remove the 
veil Alice wore. But, with acry of alarm, she threw 
it back, and exposing her beautiful face to the as- 
tonished gaze of the beholders, cried: 

“Tam a defenseless woman. Will no one protect 
me from the insults of these rude knaves ?” 

“Yes, lady; that will I, even though an anmy of 
such jackanapes stood before me.” 

The speaker was seated on a powerful white horse. 
He was attired in a long military cloak, and aslouched 
hat decorated with a black plume. He bowed as he 
reigned his horse near her, and removing his hat, re- 
vealed the dark melancholy face of Warner the leech. 

Alice was profuse in her thanks, and for a moment 
her tormentors seemed abashed. But the herculean 
bully speedily recovered himself, and said: 

“Leech Warner, thduart a meddlesome fool. Stick 
to thy pills and delughts, and leave soldiering and 
maid-catching to thy betters.” 

“T should look in vain for my bettersin the likes of 
thee,” Warner answered with dignity. ‘‘I take this 
lady under my protection, and he who dares to dispute 
my passage, V’ll wing him as I would a woodcock.” 

He drew a large silver mounted pistol from the 
holster at his saddle, and grasping it with a determin- 
ed clutch, while the expression of his face showed that 
he would not hesitate to put his threat into execution, 
seized with his other h: 
Alice rode. No one offered to bar his passage, though 
several threats were muttered. 


“T claim the first} 


to thank her deliverer. 

‘© No thanks,” Warner answered. 
the liberty of asking whither thou art going to, and from 
whence thou art come ?” 


“T have come from Doona,” she answered, “and I 
am going—I am—lI scarcely know where I am going 


to.” 


She hung her head in evident confusion, and the doc- 
tor smiled; for he half guessed the purport of her er- 


rand. 


“Thou art from Doona,” be said, “ and will know one 


Lyster, a Saxon”’ 

“ Oh, 
looking eagerly into his pale, dark face. 
he ?” 





“Let me answer thy question by asking another,” said 


Warner. ‘‘Thy name is Alice Markham ?” 
“ Ah, how know you that ?” she exclaimed in alarm. 


“T did not say I knew it, lady; I asked if it were so.” 


«And supposing my name is Alice Markham ?” 

“ Weli, then, thou art in quest of Lyster.” 

“Oh, sir, do not betray me if thou hast any pity,’ 
cried Alice, as her pretty eyes filled with tears. 


“ Never fear, lady, I'll not betray thee; nay, more, I 
promise thee thou shall see thy lover, an thou wilt do 


exactly as I bid thee.” 


“Sir, you are a noble, generous man, and the poor 


thanks and prayers of an unfortunate maiden are yours 


Any conditions you like to impose upon me I will ob- 


serve; only let me see him.” 

“Tam the doctor under whose care he is,” said War 
ner. “He is ina very feverish and excited state at pre 
sent, and great caution is needed. Thou must only ap 


pear when I bid thee, and then do all that is possible to 


rally him from his despondency. But draw thy veil now 
and we will talk more anon.” 


They had now reached the entrance to the town. 


Warner led the way to the castle, and on the way iv 
structed his companion how to act. 
Arrived at their destination, he placed her in an ente 


room, and then entered the chamber where Lyster was 
confined. The wounded man was dozing, but aroused 


himself as Warner entered. 
“Ts that you, doctor ? Lyster asked. 
“Yes. How fares it with you now ? 
“Badly. I still live.” 
“ Thou art still despondent.” 


“Can I be otherwise, seeing that everything is lost ?” 


“Not everything.” 
* Yes, I say everything. And if I knew how toac 


eclerate the end of my well nigh finished existenee, I 
would hesitate at no means to extinguish the flickering 


flame.” 
“ But this is not manly.” 
“Tt is at least human.” 


“ But, after all, things may not turn out so badly as we 
“ Besides, the gentle Alice 


anticipate,” said Warner. 
still lives.” 

« Ah, what of her? 
Lyster asked hurriedly. 

« Yes, and brings good news. She is well and hope 
ful, and wishes thee to be the same,” said Warner. 

“ Well and hopeful, heaven bless her!” Lyster re 
pet half musingly. 


“He who would take priority|For her presence, methinks, would be golden salve for 





d the rein of the horse which 


In a few minutes the 
group of horsemen were left behind, and Alice turned 


“But may I take 


yes, yes,” she cried, interrupting him, and 
“ Where is 


Has the messenger returned ?” 


“Oh, that I could once more see 
er, hear the music of her voice, feel the pressure of her 


soft hand! Thy drugs might then be thrown to the dogs. 


all my ills.” 

“Thou art sure of that ?” asked Warner. 

“ Ay, as sure as I am thatthe shafts of the dying sun- 
\light are streaming through yon grated window.” 
| “And would her presence give thee hope?” said 
| Warner. 
| “ Hope of what ?” 
“ Of a life of happiness.” 
“Why dost thou take this interest in me?” Lyster ask- 
ed, astonished at his interlocutor’s perseverance. 
“T have before told thee that that must remain a 
mystery for the present. I would save thee if I can 
do so honorably. But amore hopeful wiew of things 
is necessary for thy restoration. Supposing thy lady 
were here, would it give thee happiness ?” 
“ Would to heaven she were here!” was Lyster’s 
only answer, as he laid his head wearily back on the 
pillow, and closed his eyes, as if musing on the strange 
questions of Warner. 
The doctor walked lightly to the door, and beckon- 
ing Alice to approach, led her to the bedside of the 
patient. 
“ Lyster,” he said gently, “ here is an angel come to 
bring thee glad tidings.” 
The wounded man opened bis eyes, and for 
moment seemed bewildered. Then he exclaimed : 
« Dream or reality—which is it ?” 
“ Reality, love,” answered Alice, as she bent over the 
form of ber lover. And in a moment his uninjured arm 
was round her neck, and her soft warm tears were be- 
dewing his face. 
“Tt must be done,” said the doctor mysteriously to 
himself, as he withdrew quietly from the room, and left 
the lovers alone. 


| 
} 





CHAPTER IX. 

A SNAKE IN THE GRASS. 
The meeting between Alice and Lyster was a mingl- 
ing of pleasure and pain; for in spite of the apparent 
hopelessness of his future, the young man could not but 
feel elated as the beloved form of his affianced wife 
bent over him; while she, with all the pity of her wo- 
mans heart, sorrowed for him who, in the very budding 
of youth, had been nipped, so that it was doubtful if he 
would ever again rise to the pristine vigor of health. 
But even if youth and medical skill should triumph over 
his wounds, and the shattered constitution should be re- 
paired, there was an awful shadow lying between him 
and the future—a shadow that was like a huge veil, and 
beyond it perhaps, was the doomsman. 
“Thou hast come, my well-beloved !” said the wounded 
man, feebly, after the first transports of joy had passed, 
“Thou hast come but to find me a wreek—come when 
the sun of life has gone down suddenly, in a sea of 
blood, as it were, and I am left iu the uncertain gloom 
of a terrible night.” 
‘“Thou art morbid now,” she answered, “and thy 
thoughts take a too melancholy turn. Things may not 
be so hopeless as they seem, and the doom that threatens 
may be averted. 
“T fear not, darling,” he said, in a tone that told the 
depth of his despair—“I fear not, I am a prisoner. 
When I have gained sufficient strength they will for- 
ward me to England, where I shall be tried as—as—a 
traitor. There can be but one issue of that trial—a ver- 
dict of guilty and a shameful death.” 
She threw her arms around him, and pressed her lips 
to his pallid forehead, shielding him, as it were, from 
even the prospective fate. 

“ Oh, Lyster !” she cried, “I cannot bear to think 
that there is even a remote possibility of thy words 
coming true. The thought is all the more painful for 
me to bear, knowing, as I do, that it was through me 
that you left your country; that for my sake—you 
— your honor, reputation—ay, even your life ! 

was a weak, foolish girl—nay, I think I must have 
been mad when I decided upon this journey. And 
yet thou, with a heroic forgetfulness of self, allowed 
no considerations to weigh against what appeared to 
thee to be a chivalrous duty. It is I who am respon- 
sible for this terrible ending of what seemed to prom- 
ise such happiness and pleasure.” 

“Do not reproach thyself, love,” he answered aftera 
long pause, during which he had pressed her fair head 
to his breast, and she had sobbed as if her young 
heart would break. He strove hard to appear calm, 
but it was evident that his emotion was as great as 
hers, for his lips quivered, and he pressed his eyelids 
together as if trying to forcibly keep back the tears 
that welled upwards. 

“At a time like this.” he continued, “reproaches are 
useless. A calm resignation to a fate that cannot be 
avoided is what we must aim at. When I am dead, 
thou must call up the innate strength of thy woman’s 
nature to bear against grief. And time, which is a 
wonderful soother of all ills,will speedily bring relief.” 

She raised her head and looked into his cyes, from 
which the fire had faded, and in a tone of kindly re- 
proach, said: 

“Ah, Lyster, thou knowest not the nature of a true 


J 


grief, but it can never bring fo 
object so long as reason lasts. 
gloomy a view. 


apes of a loved 
ut we are taking too 
We are meeting our troubles more 
than half way. <A better fate may be in store for us 
than we anticipate, and even when least expected a 
friend may rise up to save us.” 
“That friend may be nearer than thou anticipates.” 
The speaker was a new-comer. It was none other 
than Ulic, who, stepping from behind the heavy folds 
of a curtain that screened a door which led to a small 
staircase, presented himself to the astonished gaze of 
the lovers. A suppressed ery broke from the lips of 
Alice, and Lyster, who recognized his enemy, half 
raised himself on his elbow, and with a look of defi- 
ance exclaimed: 

“What is thy business here, villain?” 
“Do not excite thyself,” was the answer. “In thy 
weakened condition, excitement may be dangerous. 
I have overheard your conversation, and feel sorry for 
your sufferings. I am here as a friend, and thou 
mayst find, Master Lyster, that my services are of 
higher value than thou art inclined to rate them at 
present.” 

“ Leave me!” the wounded man exclaimed. 
accept nothing from thy hands.” 

“Nay, Lyster,” said Alice, as she threw her arms 
around her lover’s neck. “This man may be able to 
save us, or at least render us such aid that we cannot af- 
ford to despise.” 
“Thou art a sensible woman,” Ulic answored—“ as 
sensible as thou art fair.” 
“Cease thy compliments, dog,” cried Lyster, passion- 
ately, and half raising himself in the bed, only to sink 
back again the next minute exhausted. 

“ Why thou art as fiery as a Spanish Don,” said Ulic 
with a sneer upon his lips, “ And wherefore ? Surely 
one who has the doomsman’s noose already round his 
neck should use more civility when a service is proffered. 
Why am 1a dog? Is it because I threw off the yoke of 
yon western devil, and joined thine own countrymen in 
their endeavors to crush the power of Grace O'Malley, 
an enemy to thy queen? If [sm an adventurer, it is 
surely no more than thou art. Nay,an we are measured 
by the same standard, methinks there would be found 
more of a traitor inthee than me. Dog should not bite 
dog.” 

“ There is truth in what thou sayest,” answered Ly- 
ster, ‘ and perhaps I have been hasty. But I am beaten 
down and well-nigh hopeless, and therefore some allow- 
ance should be made for my irritability. But thou spoke 
of service. In what way wouldst thou aid me ?” 
“That is a question Lean scarcely answer at present,” 
“said Ulie; “for difficulties surround us on all sides, 
But there is one here in this castle who possesses great 
power and influence. He could, were he so disposed, 
give thee liberty and happiness. ‘lo him would I con- 
duct thy lady-love. I warrant me, her bright eyes 
would melt his heart, and bis ears would not be closed 
against the pleadings af her gentle voice.” 
“What dost thou mean?” Lyster asked hurriedly. 
“I thought that my words were sufficiently plain to 
be understovd,” said Ulic, sarcastically. “But I will 
endeavor to be still plainer. Thou art a prisoner.” 
“'True—true,” Lyster groaned, as he passed his un- 
wounded arm across his brow. “I am a prisoner, with- 
out even a prisoner’s hope. 

‘That being so,” continued Ulic, the “ predominant 
wish of thy heart must at this moment be for liberty.” 
“ Ay,” exclaimed Lyster with energy, “if that liberty 
can be purchased honorably.” 
“Bah!” said Ulic, with a mocking laugh. “ A man 
who has been a traitor to his country should not talk of 
honor.” 
The pallid face of the invalid flushed alittle, anda 
passing gleam came into his eye, as he cried: 
“ Do not taunt me, or thou wilt rue it.” = « 
Then he shaded his eyes with his hands and groaned, 
for the effort served but to show him now helpless he 
was. And thegentle Alice, with her arms around his 
neck, pressed her face to his and whispered: 


“ Be calm, love, for my sake. Iemember we may 
have much to gain by conciliating this man, and we have 
everything to Jose by defying him.” 

Ulie stood with his arms folded, and coolly watched 
the lovers. As he didso, a portion of the curtain was 
gently lifted, and a face became partly visible. 
“Hist!” a voice whispered. “Thou art surely not 
bungling.” 
Ulic turned his head quickly and made a signal with 
his hand. The head was instantly withdrawn, and the 
curtain dropped. ‘This movement was unperceived by 
the lovers, who were overcome with their grief. 
After a considerable silence, during which Lyster 
seemed to have been struggling with his feelings, he 
said: 
“Thou wert speaking of liberty, and of one to whom 
we might appeal, with a reasonable hope of gaining that 
for which we asked. Who is this man, and upon what 
conditions would he listen to our prayer ?” 
“That is not for me to-say,” answered Ulic. “He 
could, if he willed it, open these castle gates, and let 
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woman’s heart. Time may assuage the poignancy of 





you go free ere another sun rises.” 
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‘But even liberty, precious as it is, may be pur- 
chased at too great a cost,” was Lyster’s answer. “ And 
what secret talisman dost thou possess, that thou art so 
hopeful that this man would compromise his own position 
—nay, jeopardize his own neck, by letting a prisoner of 
some consequence escape.” 

“No talisman whatever. The charm lies in thy lady’s 
eyes.” 

fs Ah!” exclaimed Lyster, as he drew Alice tighter to 
him, “there is danger near. Thou art the tool of this 
man.” 

“No,” answered Ulic. “Thou hast mistaken the 
purport of my speech. I had no intention of imply- 
ing dishonorable motives. The person referred to is hu- 
mane. He knows something of thy history, and com- 
miserates thee in thy misfortunes, for the sake of the 
fair Alice, whose resemb_ance to his own daughter is 
marked. But an hour ago he gave utterance to ex- 

ressions that led me to hope he would not turn a 
veaf ear to entreaties made by thy mistress.” 

“And what dost thou propose that we should do ?” 
Lyster asked. 

“T have a simple plan,” said Ulic. “To-morrow 
this man starts upon a journey from which he 
will not return for many weeks. An you are willing, 
I will conduct thy lady to his presence at once. She 
can then use her witchery to win from him a promise 
of assistance.” 

“She shall not go,” answered Lyster, “for this may 
mean treachery.” 

“Nay, love,” said Alice, “let us not judge this man 
hastily. There can surely be no danger here. I will 
go with him.” 

“That is bravely said,” Ulic replied, “and fortune 
favors the brave. Come, let me go at once, for time 
wears.” 

Lyster seemed very disinclined to allow Alice to 
leave him, but her repeated assurances that she was 
certain her safety would not be imperiled, overcame 
his scruples, and he consented to let her go, on her 
promising to return speedily. 

“Tam ready,” she said, turning to Ulic. 

“Follow me, then,” he replied, as he led the way 
tothe concealed doorway, and lifting up the curtain, 
motioned her to enter. 

With another reassuring look at her wounded lover, 
she crossed the threshold of the door. Ulic stepped after 
her, letting the heayy curtain fall so that the dust rose 
up in a cloud, and Lyster was once more left alone with 
his reflections. 

An hour passed. It was a long weary hour for the 
sick man, who listened with strained nerves for the re- 
turning footsteps of Alice; but she came not, Then an- 
other hour passed, and his anxiety grew intense, so that 


: the blood coursed wildly through his veins, and his face 


was flushed with the heat of fever. 


He would have risen and gone in search of her; but 
he was too weak to leave the couch. ‘The terrible sus- 
_ rew almost unbearable, and yet what could he 

? He was powerless. Presently he held his breath, 
and partly raised his head from the hot pillow, as a 
sound caught his ear, It was the sound of a footstep, 
heavy and firm, betraying that it was a man’s. Nearer 
and nearer itcame. ‘The door was opened, and Doctor 
Warner stood in the chamber. s 

Lyster greeted him with a cry of joy, for his agitation 
had become terrible. The doctor saw that he was suf- 
fering from strange excitement, and hurrying to the bed 
side, said: 

“What is the meaning of this? Where is the lady ?” 

“Nay, I know not,” Lyster answered, with difficulty. 
“T was in hopes that thou wert cognizant of the affair.” 

“ Of what affair ?” the doctor asked, hurriedly. 

“ Ulic ! Ulic!—thou knowest him ?” said Lyster. 

“ Yes,” answered the doctor—“ what of him ?” 

“ He has been here.” 

“ Been here |” cried the doctor in astonishment. “That 
could not be, for noone but myself is allowed to pass the 
far below, who are charged with thy safe keeping. 

hou art surely mistaken.” 

The agitation of the sick man was now so great, that it 
threatened to extinguish the flickering flame of life. 
The doctor saw this; and pouring some cordial from a 
plial into a glass, he placed it to Lyster’s lips, and pour- 
ed it down his throat. In a little while the effects of the 
draught was visible, and the sick man revived sufficiently 
to shape his thoughts coherently, Then he pointed to 
the curtain, and said : 

“There—they wentthrough there.” 

Warner could scarcely suppress a cry. He hurried 
to the spot, and lifting a curtain, attempted to open the 
door, but it was fastened with a spring. 

“ Lyster saw the movement, and the look of alarm that 
sat upon the face of the doctor; then he exclaimed : 

“For heayen’s sake, doctor, if there is treachery en- 
deavor to counteract it.” 


The Bracelet. 


By Aurrep J. Cuurca. 








Fair were the heavens when I kissed 
The bracelet on her taper wrist, 
Five jacinths and an amethyst; 


And, as we lingered, in the height 
Through pur,le depths of summer night 
Shone twinkling points of starry light; 


And all things round grew hushed and still, 
But through the hazel copse a rill 
8till murmured, and one passionate thrill 


Of song from some late nightingale, 
With music mixed of love and wail, 
Flooded the hollows of the dale. 


O sunrise dim with mist and cloud! 
O head in speechless sorrow bowed ! 
U golden buir in leaden sbrond ! 


‘The bind has sought a warmer sky, 
The copse is fetled, the rill is dry, 
I sit alone, but till 1 die, 


There still will gleam through tearful mist 
A bracelet on a taper wrist, 
Five jacinths and an amethyst. 


WAT TYLER: 


Or, Nobles and Serfs. 


By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
AUTHOR OF “ROOKWOOD,” &c., &¢. 


BOOK II. 
THE YOUNG KING. 
CHAPTER XX. . 


HOW THE PALACE WAS DELIVERED. 


But both Conrad and his companion were well 

mounted, and the instinct of self-preservation having 

resumed its sway over the young man, he yielded to 

Frideswide’s suggestion, and made for the forest be- 

tween Eltham and Dartford. 

The shelter gained, they were safe from pursuit. 

“Nothing more is to be done here,” said Conrad. 

“T will rejoin Wat Tyler at Rochester.” 

“Be it so,” replied tne submissive Frideswide. 

Thus was the beleaguered palace of Eltham de- 

livered. 

Though the majority of the rebels escaped, and 

found their way back to Rochester, numbers were 

slain. No prisoners were made. 

The knights slew all who fell into their hands. 

When the good news was brought them of the de- 

feat of the rebels, the King and his mother were 

greatly rejoiced. 

A banquet was given that evening at the royal 
alace at the Tower, at which Simon Burley, the 

Rien de Gommegines, the Lord Mayor, and other 

nobles and knights assisted. 


END OF BOOK THE SECOND. 











BOOK III. 
BLACKHEATH. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE SIEGE OF ROCHESTER CASTLE. 
While the events just recounted took place, Roches- 
ter Castle was besieged by the main body of the rebels 
who were supplied by the “pitied 2a ag with scaling- 
ladders, battering-rams and mangonels, the latter be- 
ing an extremely powerful engine, used at the time, 


and, after hours of fruitless labor, attended by great 
loss, the insurgents were compelled to retire. 

During the night, some secret communication must 
have taken place between the seditious garrison and 
the rebels ; for, next murning, the latter, instead of 
preparing to renew the assault, made ready to enter 
the fortress in triumph. 

The royal standard, which had hitherto floated 
proudly on the summit of the keep, was taken down, 
and replaced by a white flag. The drawbridge was 
lowered, and the gates thrown wide open, to admit 
the insurgents, who marched in, headed by Wat Ty- 
ler, fully armed, and mounted on a powerful steed. 

On entering the base-court, they found Sir John de 
Newtoun a prisoner, and guarded by a party of his 
own men-at-arms. 

Eyeing Wat Tyler fiercely, he said to him, “ Base 


varlet, thou hast won the castle by treachery. Never 
would I have surrendered it to thee.” 
“Go to, proud knight,” rejoined Wat. ‘Thou hast 


learnt, to thy cost, that the strongest fortress cannot 
resist the people, when banded together.” 

“No fortress is safe, when garrisoned by traitors,” 
said the Constable, scornfully. 
“T will not parley with thee !” cried Wat. “ Richly 
dost thou deserve death at our hands for thy misdeeds 
and cruelty. Yet are we willing to spare thy life, if 
thou wilt join us.” 
“Join you!” cried the Constable. “ Darest thou 
make such a proposition to me, vile churl! Dost 
think I would dishonor myself by joining such a com- 
pany of false traitors and knaves as thee and thy fel- 
lows? Undeceive thyself. Give me my sword; and 
then come on, all of you, and put me to death, if you 
can !” 
“ We have not done with thee yet,” rejoined Wat 
Tyler. . “ Whether thou wilt join the league or not, 
thou shalt go with me. I have certain propositions to 
— to the King, and thou shall act as my ambassa- 

or. 

“ Dost thou expect me to bring back his Majesty’s 
answer to thee ?” demanded the Constable. 
“ Assuredly,” replied Wat ; “ and thou must pledge 
thy word to return.” 
After a moment’s reflection, Sir John de Newtoun 
said “ I will do as you desire, provided you will forth- 
with liberate my wife and children.” 
“T cannot liberate them now,” said Wat Tyler. “I 
shall hold them as hostages for the due fulfilment of 
thy promise. When thou dost bring back the King’s 
answer, whether it be favorable or otherwise, I will 
set them free.” 
“ Enough !” 
bidding. 
At a sign from Wat Tyler, he was then removed by 
the guard, and placed ina strong room, 
The rebel leader then dismounted, and, attended by 
Hothbrand and several others, proceeded to the 
Baron’s Hall, a noble chamber, which with its three 
massive columns and grand arches, presented a fine 
specimen of Norman architecture. 
Within this magnificent hall, where the Constable 
had dined daily during his long tenure of the post, 
and where he had constantly entertained nobles and 
knights, a banquet was spread for the rebel leader and 
his companions. 
Before partaking of it, however, Wat Tvler des- 
cended to a large, gloomy dungeon, situated immedi- 
ately beneath the Baron’s Hall, wherein several State 
prisoners were confined, and liberated them. 

He also caused all the other captives immured in 


said the Constable. “I will do thy 





for hurling large stones against the walls or gates of a 
fortress. 

Many of the town’s-people likewise assisted in the 
assault, which was begun without delay; and though 
justly accounted one of the strongest in the kingdom, 
it seemed unlikely that the castle could long hold out 
against such a multitude of assailants. 

Other circumstances warranted this conclusion. Not 
only was the fortress insufficiently garrisoned, but the 
Constable, Sir John de Newtoun, had reason to doubt 
the fidelity of his men. 

Thinking to intimidate the rest, and prevent any 
acts of insubordination or treachery, he not only 
hanged Thurstan, the burger of Gravesend, who had 
been sent to him by Sir Simon Burley, and whom the 
rebels had sworn to release, but five archers suspected 
of sedition, and suspended the bodies from the lofty 
towers of the keep, in sight of the enemy. 

But the Constable’s severity ce sae | the contrary 
effect to that intended. It heightened the spirit of 
mutiny, instead of quelling it, and caused the insur- 
gents to redouble their efforts to take the place. 

Ilence, aseige that might have endured for months, 
lasted only a couple of days. 

On the first assault, scaling-ladders of immense 
length were affixed to the great partition wall of the 





the great tower to be set free. 

He then returned to the banquet, and while he and 
his companions feasted, the castle was plundered by 
the insurgent’s and the town’s-people. 

Two hours afterwards, the rebel army, now enor- 
mously augmented, quitted Rochester, and commenced 
its march towards London. 

By Wat Tyler’s express command, Sir John de 
Newtoun was furnished with a charger, and not even 
guarded, since he had pledged his word not to at- 
tempt to escape; but of course he was deprived of his 
arms. 

Throughout the march he maintained a haughty de- 
portment, and refused to converse with his captors. 

Slow progress was made by the insurgents. They 
stopped to plunder every castle and mansion on the 
road, putting all who resisted them to the sword, and 
committing other atrocious acts. 

All men of law, justices and questors, whom they 
caught were beheaded, by order of John Ball, who 
told the peasants and serfs they would never enjoy 
their native and true liberty, till all magistrates, law- 
yers and proctors were despatched. 

Moreover, the crafty monk commanded them to 
burn and destroy all records, evidences, court-rolls and 





In a few hurried words he related the particulars of| castle, and party after party of assailants mounted 
Ulic’s visit to the chamber, and how he and Alice had| them, but were unable to gain the battlements. 


disappeared through the secret door; and as he thought | 
that danger had befallen his beloved, his eyes grew wild against the gates from the mangonels, 


again, and he began to rave. 
(To be continued in our next.) 





Iluge stones were thrown, with prodigious force, 


other muniments, that their landlords might not be 
able to claim any hereafter. These precautions taken, 
they believed themselves secure. 

| Many persons who would have fain avoided them, 


and battering-| were arrested and compelled to take the oath of fideli- 


rams, each worked by a score of stalwart individuals, | ty to the league. 
were employed ; but no entrance could be effected,| Numbers of others, likewise, flocked to the rebel 
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standard : men in debt flying from their creditors,’ 
common robbers, sturdy beggars, outlaws, and des- 
peradoes of all sorts. } 

Of such nefarious characters, whose main object was | 
plunder, a considerable portion of the enormous host 
was now composed ; and, as may well be = it 
required great vigor and determination on the part of 
the leaders to control such an undisciplined and tu- 
multuous army. 

After a march, marked by rapine and bloodshed, the 
vast insurgent host reached Dartford Brent, where 
they met the Outlaw and Conrad Basset and his men, 
returning from the unsuccessful siege of Elthan 
Palace. 

Wat Tyler and John Ball were greatly enraged 
when they heard of the disaster, but they felt no blame 
could reasonably be attached to the Outlaw. 

Not willing to take the overwhelming host into 
Dartford, Wat Tyler ordered a halt for the night on 
the plain, and the numerous purveyors having just re- 
turned with a plentiful supply of provision and wines, 
the insurgents had no inducement to plunder the vil- 
lage, bnt were content to remain where they were. 


CHAPTER II. 
WAT TYLER REVISITS DARTFORD. 


Leaving the army to the care of the Outlaw, Hoth- 
brand, and some of the subordinates, the rebel leader 
rode down into the village. 

Attended by Conrad and Frideswide, and followed 
by a large mounted escort, among whom were Liri- 
pipe, Curthose, Grouthead, and others of the Dart- 
ford men, he rode slowly op—his banner of St. George 
being borne by Frideswide, and trumpets were 
sounded loudly as he crossed the bridge over the 
Brent. 

At the same time, the bells of the church rang joy- 
fully, and the priests of St. Edmond’s chapel, who 
were alarmed for their safety, came forth, and falling 
on their kneees before him, humbly implored his pro- 
tection. 

“Rest easy, good fathers,” said Wat. “TI have 
said that no one in Dartford shall be injured in person 
nor property, and be assured I will faithfully keep my 
word.” 

Thereupon, the priests, taking courage, arose and 
gave him their blessing. 

After this momentary halt, Wat Tyler and his fol- 
lowers rode on, and were greeted with such feeble ac- 





clamations as could be raised by the old folks. women V 


and clildren. 

Swollen with pride and success, and commanding 
an enormous army that implicitly obeyed all his be- 
hests, Wat Tyler had assumed a haughty, even arro- 
gant mien, very different from his former deportment. 

In fact he scarcely looked like the same individual, 
and when Baldock came forth from the hostel to 
salute him, he was amazed by the extaordinary change 
in his appearance. The bewildered host made him an 
obeisance, as profound as he would have rendered to 
the highest noble. 

Not displeased by the homage he thought his due, 
Wat addressed his host in a condescending tone. 

“ Thou seest I have returned in triumph, Baldock,” 
he said. “Ihave now seventy thousand brave fol- 
lowers on Dartford Bent—seventy thousand! What 
dost thou think of that? Ha!” 

“I think it wonderful, my lord,” replied Baldock, 
again bowing obsequiously. “* Yet tis only what I ex- 
pected.” 

“T am receiving constant accessions,” pursued the 
rebel leader. ‘Before I reach London I[ doubt not 
my army will number a hundred thousand. Thus 
supported, the King, with whom I am about to con- 
fer, cannot refuse my demands!” 

“I account them already granted, my lord,” rejoined 
Baldock. 

“Mark me, Baldock,” continued Wat Tyler. “A 
week hence there will be no council—no chancellor— 
no treasurer—no hierarchy—no nobles—no knights ! 
The Commonalty of England will be supreme !” 

“ And you will govern the Commonalty, my lord ?” 
observed Baldock. “Of necessity, you must exercise 
almost sovereign sway, since the King is yet too young 
to rule.” 

“Truly, Richard will need a counsellor, like myself, 
to attend to the welfare of the people,” said Wat. 
“ Whatever power I possess will be exerted in behalf 
of the inhabitants of Dartford. Fare thee well, 
good Baldock, I am now about to pay a visit to the 
prioress.” 

“ A word ere you depart, my lord,” remarked the 
host, with some hesitation. “ You are aware that your 
dame is now staying at the Priory. You may not 
care to meet her ?” 

“ Nay, I must needs see her,” said Wat, knitting his 
brows, “though it will be for the last time !” 

As he passed the green, he threw a glance at the 
smithy, and at the cottage adjoining it. Both places 
were deserted. 

While looking at them, he thought of former days, 
but the recollection was not pleasant. 

Heretofore Wat Tyler had never entered the court 


of the Priory, save on foot, andalone. Now, his fol-! 
lowers filled the place. 

At his loud and peremptory summons, Sister Eu- 
a came to the portal, looking dreadfully fright- 
ened. 

“Be not alarmed, good sister,” he said. “ Neither 
the Lady Superior nor any of the nuns shall be mo- 
lested. None of my followers shall enter the priory. 
But I desire to speak with the Lady Isabel.” 

“T cannot admit thee till I have consulted our holy 
mother,” replied Sister Eudoxia. 

She then disapeared ; but presently returned, say- 
ing that the Prioress would grant him an interview. 

Chancing to notice Frideswide at the same time, 
Sister Eudoxia added, “If that is a woman, she may 
erter with thee.” 

Thereupon, Wat Tyler and Frideswide dismounted, 
leaving their horses with Conrad, and the Amazon was 
taken to the refectory by some of the nuns, who were 
struck with wonder at her gigantic stature ; while the 
rebel leader was conducted to the locutory, where 
were the Lady Isabel aud his wife. 

The Prioress was seated in the large oak chair when 
he entered, and, being greatly offended by his haughty 
deportment and over-weening manner, did not feel dis- 
posed to rise and receive him. 

He scarcely noticed his wife, who gazed at him in 
astonishment, not unmingled with anger. 

«Holy mother! you have doubtless heard of the 
great success of the insurrection ?” he said. 

“T have heard that the rebels under thy command 
have done much mischief, and plundered many re- 
ligious houses!” rejoined the Prioress, coldly. ‘Thou 
art bound in gratitude to respect this convent.” 

“T mean to respect it !” said Wat. “Iam come to 
speak to you, holy mother, respecting Editha. I mean 
to take her with me.” 

“Take her with thee?” exclaimed his wife. “I 
would never consent to such a step. _ Luckily, thou 
canst not execute thy wicked design. Editha has left 
the convent, and is now under the care of the Prin- 
cess.” 

“ Under the care of the Princess !” cried Wat, with 
a look of dissapointment and vexation. “Thou didst 
wrong to part with her without my consent—which 
would have been refused,” he added to the Prioress. 
“T had other designs for her.” 

“ What designs ?” demanded the Lady Isabel, un- 






















portion of his armor, and placing his sword by his side, 
he merely threw himself on the couch, 
A lamp, hanging from the top, illumined the interior 
of the tent. It might be about two hours after mid- 
night when Wat, who had sunk into a troubled doze, was 
roused by a noise outside, and as he started up and 
seized his sword, the folds of the tent were drawn back, 
and Frideswide, fully armed, stood before him. 
“What brings thee here, at this hour !” demanded 
the rebel leader. 
“First, learn that thy drunken sentinels are worse than 
nought, being both fast asleep,” she rejoined. ‘ I spurn- 
ed them with my foot, but could not wake them. A trait- 
or might have slain thee. sleeping, had he chosen.” 
“To thy business,” said Wat. 
“There is a holy hermit without, who would fain 
speak with thee. He calls himself Friar Gawen. I 
discovered him moving. like a spectre, among tbe slum- 
bering host; and finding he was seeking thy tent, I 
brought him hither.” 

“ Admit him. I know the holy man.” 

Next moment, the hermit, who was waiting outside 
the tent, was introduced. 

As he entered he threw back his cowl. 

His conductress would have withdrawn, but Wat 
Tyler bade her remain. ' 

“‘T would speak to thee alone, my son,” said the 

brother,” replied Wat. “ Heed 


friar. 
“ It cannot be, hol 
not the presence of this courageous damsel. She can 
keep a secret as well as a man.” 
“ Better,” observed Frideswide. 
“Thou hearest. Say on.” 
“Then blame me not if I offend thee,” replied the 
hermit. “I have had a vision in my cell, and thy 
fate has been revealed to me.” 
“My fate !” exclaimed Wat. 
“ Art thou prepared to hear it ?” demanded the her- 
mit, solemnly. 
“Yea,” replied the rebel leader. -“I shrink not 
from the knowledge.” 
“Then learn that, before another week, thou wilt 
die a bloody death !” 
A chill, as of the grave, fell upon Wat, and seemed 
to benumb his faculties. 
For nearly a minute he scarcely drew breath, but 
remained staring fixedly at the hermit. 
Seeing the effect produced, Frideswide stepped up, 








easily. 

“ i mean to make her Queen of England !” rejoined 
WV at. 

“ Hold thy peace!” cried his wife. 
to talk thus !” 

“ Nay, by my troth !” rejoined Wat. “Tis no vis- 
ionary scheme, as you shall find. I will take her from 
the Princess, and force the young King to wed her!” 

“ And [thinkest thou, presumptous man, that such 
an alliance will be permitted ?” remarked the Prioress. 
“T tell thee no !” 

“ And I say yea!” cried Wat in a tone of thunder, 
that made his listeners tremble. ‘ My word is now 
law, and I will have it so. My daughter shall be 
wedded to the King!” 

“Thy daughter !” exclaimed the Lady Isabel indig- 
nantly. 

Then checking herself suddenly, she added, “Thou 
wilt not sacrifice her thus! Were thy insane scheme 
carried out it would be fatal to her.” 

“ Ay, truly would it,” said Dame Tyler. “The King 
would repudiate her.” 

“ Not while I am what I am,” rejoined the rebel 
leader, sternly. 

“Thy pride will bring thee to destruction, thou 
headstrong and mistaken man !” said the Prioress in 
a tone of severe rebuke. ‘ As thou wouldst live here- 
after, I charge thee not to meddle with Editha !” 

“JT am not to be turned from my fixed purpose!” he 
rejoined. “All Ihave hitherto attempted has suc- 
ceeded, and this will not fail. I shall wed my daugh- 
ter to the King.” 

Disregarding his wife’s prayers aud entreaties, and 
the Prioress’ expressions of anger, he quitted the lo- 
cutory, and strode along the corridor to the porch, 

Frideswide went forth at the same time with him. 

Just as he was about to mount his steed, his wife 
rushed out exclaiming, distractedly— 

“ Wouldst cast me off, Wat ?—wouldst cast me 
off.” 

“Begone! thou art unsuited to me, woman,” he re- 
joined, harshly. 

“Unsuited or not, I will go with thee!” she rejoined, 
trying to cling to him. 

But Frideswide thrust her back ; and Wat Tyler, 
without bestowing another look upon the unhappy wo- 
man, rode off, and, followed by his attendants, returned 
at once to Dartford Brent. 


CHAPTER Iii. 
THE HERMIT’S WARNING. 
A sumptuous tent, part of the plunder of Rochester Cas- 
tle was pitched for Wat Tyler in the centre of the plain; 
but, though fatigued, he felt little inclination for slum- 


“Thou art mad 





ber, and after disencumbering himself of the heaviest 






























and shook him roughly. 
“Be thyself!” she cried. “ Be not troubled by the 
foolish talk of this visionary friar! I would not have 
brought him to thee had I guessed his errand, Shall I 
take him hence ?” 
“ Listen. to me ere thou dost dismiss me,” said the 
hermit. ‘ Quit this rebellious host before daybreak, 
and thy life may yet be spared.” 
-“ Wilt thou do that !” cried Frideswide, to the rebel 
leader. “ Thou art not what I deem thee if thou 
wilt. Thou hast an army, with which thou canst ex- 
terminate all the nobles of the land, and raise thee up 
a sovereignty an thou choosest. Wilt thou abandon 
it at the word of a drivelling friar ?” 
“No!” cried Wat Tyler, springing to his feet, and 
glaring fiercely at the hermit. “1 see through ie | 
design, false priest! Thou art sent to fright me bac 
by idle warnings. I laugh at them. I will march on 
courageously as ever. Nor will I pause till I have 
reached the mark at which I aim.” 
“ March on, then, proud man, and meet thy doom.” 
said the hermit. “1 have warned thee.” 
And he turned to depart. 
“Stay !” cried Wat. “Confess thou wert sent to 
me by the Prioress of St. Mary.” 
“JT was sent to thee by thy deserted wife, to whom 
I related the vision,” replied the hermit. 
“JT guessed as much,” said Wat. “ Begone 
“Shall I be allowed to go free ?” asked Frideswide. 
“ Ay; and do thou convey him to the outskirts of 
the camp,” replied Wat. “I would not harm should 
come to him.” 
Friar Gawen fixed an earnest, imploring look on the 
rebel leader; but seeing no change in his looks, he 
quitted the tent with rideswide. 
About half an hour afterwards, Wat Tyler, having 
put on his armour, and girded on his sword, went 
forth. 
The sentinels were still sleeping at the door of the 
tent; but he did not disturb them. 


ho) 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE OUTLAW ACCEPTS THE COMMAND OF THE ESSEX 
BATYALION. 

Tt must be borne in mind that the season when the 

march of the rebels took place, was not far from mid- 


summer, when the nights are shortest, and ordinarily 
so fine and warm, that there can be no great hardship, 
in sleeping upon a heath without other cover than the 
“Sy the gray light of the earliest dawn, which gave 
additional effect to the extraordinary picture presented 
to him, Wat Tyler beheld thousands upon thousands 
of peasants lying stretched upon the ground in every 
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direction, almost the whole of the countless host being 
still buried in slumber. 

Some few were astir, here and there a watch-fire was 
blazing the yellow flame contrasting with the gray glim- 
mer off dawn ; but the general appearance of the plain 
was that of an immense battle-field, thickly strewn with 
corpses of the slain. 

his idea occurred to Wat as he gazed around, and 
filled him for a time with sombre presentiments, 

Not having altogether shaken off the effect of the her- 
mit’s warning, he could not repress the dread thought 
that ere a single week had passed, that enormous host 
might be scattered and destroyed, and he himself, their 
haughty leader, gone. 

Occupied by such reflections, he almost insensibly 
quitted the camp, and was walking slowly on, when he 
heard a shout behind him, and turning, perceived the 
Outlaw galloping towards him, accompanied by two other 
persons on horseback, whom he did not recognize. 

Seeing his brother chief was in quest of him, he im- 
mediately stopped, and next moment the Outlaw and his 
companions came up. 

“T have been to thy tent,” said Jack Straw, “ and 
not finding thee there, have come in quest of thee. A 
message hus just been brought me by our friends here, 
Rochford and, Thurrock,” he continued, pointing to the 
two individuals with him, “to the effect that ten thous- 
and trusty Essex men are ready and eager to join us, 
but are unable to cross the river.” 

“Tis true,” said Rochford. 

‘Since they cannot come to us, I will go to them,” 
ursued Jack Straw, “and put myself at their head. 
ow say you, brother? Have f determined aright ?” 

*- Ay, marry,” replied Wat Tyler. “ You will bring 
the battalion round to the north side of London. We 
shall thus completely environ the city.” 

“Such is my design,” said the Outlaw; ‘“‘and I had 
already imparted it to our fricads here.” 

Rochford and Thurrock bowed, and the latter said, 
“ The vessel in which we crossed awaits us in Dartford 
Creek. Our confederates are stationed near Barking.” 

“ My chief concern is that I cannot capture Eltham 
Palace,” observed the Outlaw. 

“The palace will fall into our hands hereafter,” said 
Wat. “I shall not waste time in beseiging it now.” 

“ Then all issettled,” cried Jack Straw. ‘To-morrow 
morn, if all goes well, I shall have brought my battalion 
to Hampstead Heath, and shall fix my tent on the high- 
est point of the hill when I can survey London, which 
will shortly be in our power. Farewell!” 

So saying, he galloped off with his companions, and 
dashing down the sloping sides of the hill, proceeded to 
the creek, where they embarked with their horses in the 
—— waiting for them, and crossed the Thames to Pur- 

eet. 


















CHAPTER V. 
ELTHAM PALACE IS SURRENDERED TO THE REBELS, _ 
By this time the sun had risen, and wih a splendor 
that gave assurance of a glorious day. 

Roused by the enlivening beams, the whole host was 
speedily astir. Where all had been silent as the grave 
a short time before, thousands of voics were now heard. 

On returning to his tent, Wat ‘'yler mounted his 
steed, and, accompanied by Conrad Basset and Frides- 
wide, both of whom were on horseback, began to inspect 
the host. 

Deserying John Ball at a distance, he joined him, and 
found that he was about to preach to the assemblage. 

Externally, the monk was unchanged. He was still a 
bare-footed friar—s ill wore a gray gown, and tied a cord 
round his waist. 

He had brought with him a portable pulpit, from 
Rochester, and this pulpit, which was more than twenty 
feet high, being placed in a convenient spot, he quitted 
his mule, and ascended it, while Wat ‘Tyler, and those 
with him, stationed themselves below. 

From this elevated stage, the monk could survey the 
whole host, and he looked around for a few minutes tilla 
general silence prevailed, and then commenced his dis- 
course. 

Possessing a stentorian voice he made himself heard 
at a considerable distance, and as he justified the pro- 
ceedings of the insurgents, he was listened to with 
attention, and even applauded, 

At the close of his sermon, he called on the assem- 
blage to join in prayer; and the injunction being re- 
iterated in every direction, the entire host knelt down. 

Nothing could be more striking than the spectacle 
afforded by the vast kneeling multitude; but the 
effect of a hymn, subsequently sung, and in which 
thousands of rude, untutored voices joined, was sub- 
lime. 

Having finished their devotions, the peasants began 
to prepare for their morning meal, and numerous fires 
were lighted at which provisions were cooked, 

Meanwhile, the leaders proceeded to the tent in 
Which Sir John de Newtoun was confined; but, hav- 
ing satisfied themselves that he was safe, they did 
not care to question him, 

A conference was then held between Wat Tyler and 
the monk, and some changes were made, consequent 
upon the departure of the outlaw, 

Conrad Basset was appointed to the command of a 


battalion, and Hothbrand had a similar command be- 
stowed upon him by Wat Tyler, who promoted all his 
own favorites. 

It must be mentioned that a strong feeling of 
jealousy had arisen of late between the two rebel 
chiefs, and Wat ‘Tyler by no means regretted the ab- 
sence of one whom he had begun to regard as a rival. 

So much had been done and so many delays occur- 
red, that two or three hours elapsed before the army 
was ready to march. 

At length, however, it set forth. 

Iil-diseiplined, tumultuous, and scarcely to be con- 
trolled by its leaders, the host was imposing from its 
magnitude. 

Though no halt took place in Dartford, and though 
the men marched quickly, upwards of an hour elapsed 
between the appearance of the head of the first divi- 
sion on the brow of the hill, and the descent of the 
last battalion. 

The men were armed as we have previously stated, 
with every description of weapon—scythes, flails, and 
reaping-hooks included; but gisarmes, long pikes, and 
brown bills predominated. Banners of St. George 
and pennons were borne by each company. 

Wat Tyler rode at the head of the army, and no 
noble could have assumed a haughtier deportment 
than did the rebel leader. He scarcely deigned to 
notice the respectful salutations of the villagers, and 
responded with a proud jesture to Baldock’s profound 
obeisence. 

However, he gave striet orders that the priory was 
not to be injured; and while he placed a guard at the 
gates to enforce obedience to his commands, his wife 
rushed forth, and endeavored to throw herself at his 
feet, but she was kept back. 

The onward march of the insurgents was character- 
ized by its customary atrocities. Several habitations 
were plundered at Crayford and Bexley, and their 
owners put to death. 

Although Wat Tyler had told his brother ehief that 
he would not stay to besiege Eltham Palace, he sent 
Conrad Basset to summon the garrison to surrender, 
threatening to put them to the sword if they refused. 
Anticipating a determined resistance, the young 
leader was greatly surprised when the demand was 
complied with. 

On the very first summons the gates were thrown 
open, and Conrad, accompanied by Frideswide, rode 
into the court with a large force, and took possession 
of the place. 

It then appeared that only a very slender garrison 
was left there; Sir Eustace de Valletort, and all the 
other knights and esquires with him, having received 
orders from the King to join him, without delay, at 
the Tower. 

The satisfactory intelligence was instantly conveyed 
to Wat Tyler, who had halted, with his division of 
the army, in the park; and he at once repaired to the 

valace. 

Deeming that a royal residence would tend to fur- 
ther his ambitious schemes, he took immediate meas- 
ures to prevent the place from being plundered or 
destroyed ; and feeling he could rely upon Conrad to 
carry out his injunctions, he committed the charge of 
the palace to him. 

Everything now scemed propitious to the rebel 
leader. He had got rid of a rival, who might have 
offered dangerous opposition to his plans, and he had 
possession of the palace, wherein he might execute 
his designs. 

Moreover, the sudden flight of Sir Eustace de Val- 
letort and the knights proved conclusively that the 
royal party were full of alarm. 

Before leaving the palace, and conducting his army 
to Blackheath, where the camp was to be formed, Wat 
Tyler sent for Sir John de Newtoun, and received him 
with all the haughtiness of a monarch in the great 
banqueting-hall. 

Seated in a regal chair, with Conrad and Frideswide 
standing behind him, the rebel leader thus addressed 
the captive knight, who regarded him with looks full 
of wrath, being highly indignant at the surrender of 
the palace:— 

“J am about to seud thee to the Tower as my messen- 
ger to the King. On thy honor and life, thou wilt re- 
turn with his Majesty’s answer, be it what it may ?” 

“I have already said it !” replied the knight, stern- 
ly. “What wouldst thou have me state to the King?” 

“First, thou wilt tell him that his royal manor of 
Eltham is in my hands. Add thereunto, that if my 
demands be not conceded, I will next seize the 
Tower !” 

“That menace will be derided !” rejoined Sir John, 
scornfully. ‘With all thy host, thou wilt never take 
the Tower!” 

“Three days ago,” said Wat Tyler, “thou wouldst 
have declared that Rochester Castle was impregnable 
—yet I took it !” 

“The castle was betrayed!’ cried Sir John. 
to thy message.” 

“Say to the King that he ought not to regard me 
as an enemy,” rejomed Wat, “All I have done has 
been in his service,” 


“But 





“This is mere mockery !” cried the knight. “I will 
bear no such message.” 

“Ever since the young King’s accession to the 
throne,” continued Wat, “the realm has been infam- 
ously governed. Not by his Majesty, but by his un- 
cles and the Council. ‘They must be dismissed. The 
commonalty have been grievously wronged by the 
nobles and the clergy. There shall be no nobles— 
no clergy. Moreover, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
must render a strict account of his ministry as Chan- 
cellor.” 

“To whom ?” demanded Sir John. 

“To me,” replied Wat Tyler. “Tell the King I have 
much to lay before him which I cannot confide to 
thee. I must confer with him alone.” 

“That can never be” rejoined Sir John. 

“Deliver my message, nevertheless,” said Wat Ty- 
ler. “Mark well my words: I alone can save the 
King from the peril in which he is placed. Without 
my help, he may lose his crown.” 

So mpch significance was given by the rebel to the 
latter part of his speech, that Sir John could not help 
pondering upon it. 

“The interview can take place here,” pursued Wat 
Tyler, after a brief pause; “but it must be in private.” 
“And think you his Majesty will trust himself with 
you ?” exclaimed Sir John. “Your folly and audacity 
astound me !” 

“He will be safer with me than with his uncles,” 
rejoined the rebel leader. “But I will consent that 
the Princess, his mother, shall be present at the inter- 
view.” 

Whatever he thought of this proposition, Sir John 
made no remark, but contented himself with saying,— 
“I will deliver thy message to his Majesty.” 

“That is all I require from thee,” rejoined Wat 

ler. “Thou wilt bring me the answer to Blackheath, 
where I shall be with my army.” 

Then, turning to Conrad, he added: “Let him be 
taken by a strong guard to Greenwich. There let a 
boat be procured to convey him at once to the Tower.” 
Thereupon, Sir John de Newtoun withdrew,faccom 
panied by Conrad, who presently returned, having 
given the necessary directions respecting him. 

Wat Tyler then quitted the palace, and took Frides- 
wide with him, knowing he could trust her to convey 
secret messages to Conrad, 

When the insurgents emerged from the park, Black 
heath lay before them, and they had only to descend 
the woody slopes to reach the extensive plain, 

Like Editha, Wat Tyler paused for a moment to 
gaze at the great city in the distance, but with far 
different emotions. 

Unable to repress his exultation, he raised himself 
in his saddle, and stretching out his hand towards the 
distant structures, exclaimed aloud, caring not that 
his words were overheard by Frideswide, who was 
close behind him,— 

“That city will soon be mine !” 

He then rode down the hill-side, and was followed 
by the multitude. 

Never before, never since, has Blackheath beheld a 
host like that gathered upon it then. Never was 
wilder excitement than the insurgents displayed when 
they first caught sight of London. 

As each company reached the brow of the hill, the 
men gave a great shout, and then rushed headlong 
down, spreading tumultuously over the plain. 

When all had descended, a muster took place, and 
it was then found, as nearly as could be computed, 
that they numbered ninety thousand. 

This, with the division stationed at Eltham, and the 
Essex army, commanded by the Outlaw, raised the in- 
surgent forces to nearly a hundred thousand men. 

Well might Wat ‘l'yler deem such a force irre 
sistible. 

Immediately after the muster, and before the vast 
assemblage could disperse, John Ball caused his lofty 
pulpit to be reared in the midst of them, and com- 
menced one of his fiery harangues, 

He told his listeners, who were attentive as ever, 
that their march was over—that they were at the 
gates of the doomed city, and had only to enter and 
destroy all nobles and wicked doers within it, and 
seize upon the wealth which had been wrung from the 
people. 

“Nineveh was a great city,” he said,—“ an ex} 
ceeding great and proud city, but it was not spared 
Neither shall great and proud London be spared, by 
reason of its manifold iniquities !” 

The fierce and terrific shout that arose at the close 
of his address, and seemed to shake the vault above 
showed that all who heard him were ready to execute 


his orders. 
(To be continued in our next.) 





Baxnvum’s Roman Hirpopsome is crowded at every perfor- 
mance-—afternoon and evening, and the entertainment i 
always received with shouts of applause, not only do the regular 
amusement-seekers patronize the show, but hundreds who 
could never be induced to enter a circus or atheatre are among 
the most earnest of Barnum’s supporters. “ Mile. Victoria, the 
Queen of the Lofty Wire.” has arrived, aud will become the 
chief favorite among Barnum’s innumerable artistes. 
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THE PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
Launch of the ‘‘City of Tokio.” 


Under the able and energetic management of 
Bufus Hatch, the Pacific Mail S.8 Company is 
rapidly increasing ite fleet. 

Chester, Ps., was on May 13th, thronged to 
witness the launch of another mammoth 
steamship, and crow¢s poured in from New 
York, Philadelphia, and Wilmington. 

The launch was in every respect a euccess, and 
the christening of the ship was as elaborate 
and graceful a ceremony as ever took place. It 
was under the cuperintendence of Commander 
Jefferson Maury, of the Pacific Msil S.S Com- 
pany, and expressed a beautiful sentiment. The 
christening party was composed of Commander 
Maory and Mrs, Maury, Mies Lulu Wickham, of 
New York City, and Miss Louisa Sheppard of 
California. New York'being the City of Tokio’s, 
port of registry, the vessel must be launched by 
a young lady from this city, but as the ship is to 
tun on the Pacific, the presence of a young lady 
from the Golden State was officially considered 
necessary: Miss Sheppard came from California 
expresely, to form one of the christening party. 
Thus New York and San Francisco and the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans were represente at 

the naming. Commander Maury had persouully 
** made fast’ a piece of hemp to the neck of a 
bottle of Pommery Sec. in true nautical style 
and at the first movement of the thip, Miss 
Wickham broke the bottle, pronounced the 
ship’s name, and wished it migh be always for- 
tunate. 

Her extreme length of bull is 423 feet by 48 
feet breadth of beam, and she is 38 feet 6 inches 
deep between the top of the keel and the epar 
deck. She has four decks and six water-tight 
compartments. Her gross tonnage is 6 000 tons 
She bas accomcdations for 200 cabin passengers 
and 1,800 steeraze paseengers. Her coal bunk- 
ers will carry 1,500 tons. 

The dining saloon is 34 by 46 ft, and is finish- 
ed in maple and ebony, with an elegant cornice 
around the ceiling, When completely fornished 
the walls will be adorned by appropriate paint- 
ings and plate mirrore. It will contain a grand 
piano; the furniture and upholstery will be 
principally of crimeon Utretch velvet, and will 
include everything of utility and convenience 
that is used in first-class private residencee. 
Particular attentou has been devoted to the pro- 
vision of a smoking-room as spacious and, when 
furnished, as splendidly appointed as the moet 
exacting taste could require. ‘The hospital is 
built, and will be furnished with everything ne- 
ceseary to the successfal working of that depart- 

ment. The cook room is ss complete a marine 
kitchen as is afloat. The indies’ cabin is abait 
of all the other cabine. A low and wide cofa rune 
around the stern, with bardwood armpieces 
placed twenty-four inches apart to form seats. 
Adjoining this cabin is a commodious ladies’ 
bath-room, with shower bath, The mail 
room and the bullion room are each built en- 
tirely of iron, with iron deck and ceilings, and 
are fitted with Obubb’s chilled iron doors end 
locke. The cabin staterooms have intermediate 
doors whereby they may be converted into 
double staterooms. The doors are furnished 
with ground plate glase, and the bedding ani 
all other accommodatione, when completed, will 
be in a style that cannot be sur The 
berths are 6 feet 6 inches long 28 inches wide. 

The vessel is fuini:hed with ten boats, the 
largest four of which are 26 feet long by 7 feet 
6 inches wide and 3 feet 3 inches deep, and the 
smallest 22 feet long by 5 feet 3 inches wide and 
2 feet 2 inches deep. They are fitted with all 
the requirements of the mo:t exacting officiel 
regulations. 

The eugines of the Ci/y of Tukio are core!ative 
with the magoitude of the vessel. They consist 
of two pairs of compound engines. The stroke 
is 54 inches. There are two low pressure cylio 
ders, 88 inches each, and two high pressure, 51 
inches each, thus giving an aggregate cylinder 
diameter of 278 inches. Either engine may be de- 
tached from the other, and in case of breakage of 
one of them at sea the second one may be work- 
ed while the otber is in process of repair, and 
wiil propel the veseel at two thirds of its regular 
speed. This machinery will be furnished with 
speed from ten cylindrical boilers, 13 feet in 
diameter, by 10 feet 6 inches lung, the shell of 
each boiler being 13-16 of an inch thick, and 
double riveted. Exch toiler will have three 
cylindireal furnaces with 204 tubes, 3} inches 
ou'side diameter, by 7 feet 6 inches long. The 
total grate surface iu these ten boilers will be 
520 square feet, and the total heating surface 
will be 17,000 square feet. The engines are of 
5,000 hoise power. The ten boilers are eupplied 
with freeh water by means of two surface con- 
densers of about 10,000:quare feet The length 
of the crank thaft is 39 feet, aud that of the 


* line’? and propeller chafte is 128—total, 167 | acres of public lands to the government, to be! out in Sonoma county, Cal.. the hills aresaid to 


feet. The diameters of these shafts in the bear. 


ings are as foilows: Crank shaft, 18 inches| limited by law for the adjoining pubiic lande. | ville says : 


‘line’ shaft, 17 inchee; propeller ehaft, 19 
fochee, 


sibilities of breakage at sea, 


The Northern Pacific Railroad. 


The lopog expected appeal of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company to Congress, for aid, 
has made its appearance, in the shape of a bill 
asking the Government to guarantee Five per 
cent. interest on a new set of bonds, 

The bill introduced in the Senate by Mr. Ram 
eey, authorizes the company to issue five per 
eent. thirty year gold bonds, to the extent of 
$50,000 a mile, for the length of the road built 
and to be built. These bonds are to be delivered 
to the Secretary of the Treasury and to remain 
in his possession. Whenever twenty additional 
miles of road and telegraph line are built and 
equipped and certified to by the goverament 
com missioners as being complete and ready for 
occupation, the Secretary of the Treavury shall, 
in the name of the United States, make this in- 
dorsement on the five per cent. bonds:—“The 
United States of America hereby guarantee to 
the holder of this bond the payment of the in- 
terest thereon in gold coin at the rate of five per 
centum per annum sem!-aunually—-namely,on the 
first day of January and on the first day of J ly 
in each year—and to secure the payment of the 
priocipal of this bond at maturity, The North 
ern Pacific Railroad Company has delivered to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, as collateral se. 
curity, a bond of like amount, bearing in- 
terest at seven and three-tenths per centum 
per annum, secured by the first mort- 
gage of the eaid company on its entire road 
franchise, lands and other property, to be avail 
able to the holder there.f When the prior lien 
of the Government of the United States shali 
have been extinguished, by the payment by said 
company of the interest on all the bonds so 
guaranteed, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
pay cut these guaranteed five per cent. bonds to 
the railroad company ss follows: Whenever 
twenty or more continuous miles of railroad are 
constructed equipped and i:eady for operation, 
$40,000 of bonds per mile,are to be handed over 
to the company, and at the sams time $10,000 
worth in amount per mile are to be put away in 
the Treasury, as security to the goveroment for 
the prompt payment, by the company of the 
guaranteed interest. As further security to the 
government simultaneously with the delivery to 
the company of the $40,000 per mile of the five 
per cent guaranteed, the y shall deliver 
to the Secretary of the Treasury its sevea and 
three-tenths first mortgage bonds in the propor- 
tion of $50,000 of the latter to $40,000 of the 
former. For further security and for additional 
means to provide for the guaranteed interest the 
railroad company turns over to the government 
its entire lan ‘ grant, acquired and to be acquired 
to be administered by the government, and by 
itsold in limited quantities to actual settlers 
only at $2 5U an acre, eubject, however, to the 
vested rights and equities of third parties, For 
farther security, twice every year, aud fifteen 
days before the guaranteed interest shall fall 
due, the railroad company shall pay into the 
United States Treasury the net earnings of the 
road for the preceding six months, and any sum 
besides necessary to make up the interest, For 
further security, if the sales of the company’s 
lands and the earnings of its road prove insuf- 
ficient to provide for the interest of the guaran- 
teed bonds, the Secretary of the Treasury may 
sell enough of the $10,000 per mils re- 
tained by him to meet the interest. After 
that, if there eball remain a sarplos in 
the Treascry arising from land sales and 
net earninge, the Secretary sha!! pay it over to 
the company till the eud of 1838. Thereafter 
such surplus; sball be paid into the company’s 
fund to extinguish the five per cents. Holders 
of the Northern Pacific seven- thirties, issued 
prior to this act can bave them exchanged at the 
Treasury, dcilar for dollar for the fives, with 
the interest guaranteed, from and after July lst. 
1878, if the «xchange be made before that day; 
if made after that dey, they get the guaranteed 
in‘erest from and inciudiog January Ist, or July 
Ist next followicg the exchange. The seven- 
thirtics thus exchanged, are retained by the 
goverument as additional security for the guar- 
antes of the fives. To secure the payment of 
the principal of the guaranteed fives, the gov- 
ernment will hoid ail the company’s seven- 
thirty bonds deposited in the Treasury when 
the fives are issued for construction and that 
get there on exchanges; also a tinkiug fund to 
be established, to commence Jacuary, 1889, of 
one percent. per annum of all bonds iseued un- 
der this act, to which shall be added the sur. 
pluses in the Treasury, arising from the sales of 
the company’s lands and the deposit of its net 
earnings. The sinking fuad is to buy up the 
guaranteed fives. They are to be cancelled in 
the Treasury as brought, bot the railroad com- 
pany is to continue to pay interest ou them the 
same as if they were not cancelled, The act ex- 
tends the time for the construction. By De 
cember 3lst, 1575, and every year thereafter, 100 
miles shall be completed, of wnich at least 
forty shall be west of the Rocky Mountains, and 
the whole road be finiehed by July 4th, 1684, 
The seven-thirties remain the firet lien on the 
road, and the rights of their holders remain up- 
touched. The act restores about 60,000,000 of 





disposed of to actual settlers at the price now 


The act further provides, that Congress mvy fix 





‘The immense “‘journal’’ diameter of | and determine the fares, tolls, and charges 10 be| some of which appear to be rich iu quicksilver 
the propeller whaft is used to minify the pos-| paid for the trantportation of persons aad prc-| In fact the people believe we haye found as rich 


perty on this railroad or any part of it, 


Life Insurance in Canada. 


The Mouetary Times says: A considerab’e 
increase over the businees of previous years is 
shown in the statement for 1873. Three yeais 


compare as follows: 

New Policies. Prem. R’cte, 
DOES cccacccsesessecnnae Te $1,805,056 
ss snowsneenseieces 11,8°6 2.268.953 
ROG; divinnehcdspocdcede Mee 2 697,671 
The death claima are yearly increasiog as the 


Tron Ship-Building in England. 


The report ot Chief Engineer Shock of the 
United States Navy, on iron sbip-building in 
Great Britain, bas been transmitted to the House 
by the Secretary of the Navy, in accordance 
with the resolution passed ov the 11th inst, 
Engineer Shock states, that he visited the large 
sbip-building works on the Clyde, the Tyne, 
and at Belfast. He gives a large number of 
statistics to show the magnitude of the works, 








business grows older. Last year they \ 
to nearly 26 per cent. of the premium receipt». 
These claims were under 290 policies, and 
amounted to $623,328, the average being §2 149 
per policy. The total amount of new insurance 
for the year was $22,625,508, and the total sum 
now held at risk is $76,986 103. 

The companies may fairly be congratulated on 
the progress made during the year. It is evi- 
dent that life insurance is being better uoder- 
stood and its advantages more appreciated. 

As has often been pointed out in these columns, 
the returns even whea made. afford but very 
little information. hey give just that partial 
knowledge which is proverbially the most un- 
saf. basis possible to rest a judgment upon. 
True, it is some satisfaction to know that a com- 
pany is paying its lusses from year to year; but 
what the public are specially concerned in with 
respect to life insurence is the question of ulti- 
mate solvency. What are the liavilities incurre! 
and what are the assets to meet these Habilities? 
The returns afford no answer to either of these 
all-important questions. And we must insist, 
thongh at the risk of repeating what we have 
often ssid before, that the busiaess ought to be 
placed without further delay under ¢ffective 
supervision. The long list of companies in the 
statement who are competing, the fact that two 
and a half millions of insurers’ money passes 
into their coffers every year, and thit they are 
debtor for many millions on existing policics 
which prospective widows and orphans are de- 
pendent upon, afford unanswerable reasons for 
the legislation we advise. 

FIRE INSURANCE IN CANADA. 

Twenty-two companies hold licenses to tran- 
sact the business of fire insurance throughout 
the Dominion. Of these seven are Canadian. 
twelve British and three Americen. The total 
premium receipts of all these companies in 1873, 
were $3,065,575 on 156,405 policies and cover 
ing risks to tae amount of $278 754 837. The 
business of five years—premiums and los:es— 
compare as follows: 

Losses. Premiums. 
1869—20 Companies......8 967,8°9 $1,840,273 
1870—20 Companies......1,747,563 1,959,683 
1871—23 Companies......1,574,598 2,342 377 
1872—23 C.mpanies......1,899,371 2.610 369 
1873—22 Companies......1,608,270 3,066,675 









Total. cccovceseeceeee $1,797,741 $11,817,132 

A steady and satisfactory increase of business 
from year to year is here shown, and with an 
apparently good margiv for profit. If, however, 
25 per cent. be deducted for expenses, it will be 
sen that the margin for dividen1 on the capi- 
tal employed and to reinsure the current busi- 
ness ig quite in-ufficient. 

As between the diffsrent classes of companies, 


r ceut of the premiums; the three American 
$352,257, or 11} per cent, and the twelve Bii- 
tish companies $1,773 181, or 57} pir cent, 

The losses paid during the year, amounted to 
52} per cent; if the loesés in suspense and re- 
sisted be includ: d, the percentage would be 573 
Taking the different classes of companies separ- 
ately, we found tae premiums and losses with 
percentages to be as follows: 

Premiume. Loeser. pc. 
8 American Co’s....$352,257 $227,720 644 





7 Canadian Co’s-... 940,137 494,077 524 
12 British Co’s.....01,773,181 886,973 50 
29 $3 065.575 $1,608,270 


Taking next the individual companies, we 
find the percentage of loss in each case to be: 
Aitoa, of Hartford, 57 per cent; Agricultural, of 
Watertown, 434; Agricultural, of London 64; 
British American, 613; Commercial Union, 106}; 
Guardian, 143 1-5; Hartford, 16; Imperial, 63; 
Isolated Risk, 86 2-5: Lanca-hire, 70; Liverpooi 
and London and Globe, 524; London Corpora- 
tion, 653; North British and Mercantile, 354; 
Northern, 934; Plaaoix, of London, 33}: Pr- 
viucial, 552; Quebec, 764; Queen, 554; Royal 
Canadian. 60}; Royal, 45}; Scottich Imperial. 
103; Western, 533. 

The profits of tne compan'es may be approxi- 
mately stated as follows; 

Premiums of the year...........+++- $3,065,575 

L08868. 2.005 cecccescccce. $1,608,270 

25 per cent. of premiums 
for cxpenses......-...- 766,394 





2,374,664 


Margin for dividends and reinrurance. $690,911 





Tae Manuracture or lgon in TENSESSEE.— 
A company of New York canitalists t ave pur- 
chased large trects of land in Sequatchie Valley, 
Tennessee, for the purpose of erecting iron 
woike. It is claimed that iron can be mannfac- 
tured there at eight or ten per cent. lees than 
in Penneylvenia. In the Lebigh Valle7 aione, 
twenty furnaces out of the forty-eight are idle, 
and work has been suspended at eleven ore 
mines. 


More DiscoverizEs oF QuickrILveR IN CaLi- 
rorsta.—A quicksilver excitement has broken 





be black with prospectors. A letter trom Guerne- 


‘A great many ledges have been discovered. 





the seven Canadian received $940.047, ur 309 | rete: 


the ber of vesrels in the course of construc. 
tion, and the eystem of labor. The report is not 
as complete as might be expectad, for the reason, 
perhaps, that Engineer Shock states that he 
only visited twelve out of the many marine and 
ship-building estatablishmonts in Great Britain, 
In these, be says, there are thirty thousnod men 
engaged in th». construction of sixty ocean 
steamships. He concludes his report as fol- 
lows: * That Great Britain builds the com- 
mercial shipping of the world must be conceded, 
and in her fostering care of this immense in- 
terest she is creating (indirectly, it is true,) 
grond naval constructing yards, and educating 
regiments of skilled mechanics, adding to the 
nations wealth iu time of peace, and to be uti- 
lized in building navy ships in time of war, 
Great Britain possesses no natural advantages 
for the coustruction of iron ships that are not 
possessed by the United States in a greater de- 
gree. Our coal and iron are inexhaustible, of 
superior quality, and easy of access, Our great 
fresh-water streams are connected in a!l direc- 
tions by rail with our coal and iron regions; 
and when we shall have educated our workmea 
by actual practice ia this (to them) comparativee 
ly new branch of mechanical industry, I know 
of no reason why we could not, in a short time 
succezsfully compete with Great Britain, share 
the pecuniary advantag:s growing out of thie 
great interest, and build up for the nation’s use 
in tims of war a number of constructing yards, 
with their corps of skilled workmen, whose 
value and importance to ths Government can- 
not be fully appreciated from a peace stand-point. 






















































































































Dec.ivE in THe PRiCe(F RAILROAD Pars.—The 
Agent General for New Zvaland Las made a con- 
tract in England for 9,000 tons of reils for ship- 
ment during this year. Tbe extent of the recent 
fall in the price of iron, may be judged from the 
fact that the Indian Goverament contrected for 
9,000 tons of similar rails lees than six weeks 
ago, and the diflerence in price between the two 
contracts is £13,600 in favor of the New Zealand 
Government, 


APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 

The work originally published under the title of Tm 
New American CyCLorepia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch o1 scierce, litera- 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and publishers to 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled ** The American be yen 
Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work of 








rence an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
ingustrial and useful arts and the convemence and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent revo- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes of 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial! and industrial activity has been commenced. 

Large i to our graphical knowledge have 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulars. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now te 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate account of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production 1n literature, and of the newest 
inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and origmal record of the progress of political and 

istorical events. 

‘fhe work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for carry- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopiedia, with the same plan and compasa 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such improvements in its composition as 
have been suggested by longer experience and enlarged 
knowledge. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pains have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 16 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopwdia, and 
worthy of its high character 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on d2- 
livery of each volume. It will be compl ted in sixteen 
large oc'ayo volumes, each containmg about 800 pages, 
fully illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings, 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 

PRICE AND STYLE ©F BINDING, 
In extra Cloth, per vol -$5 
In Library Leather, per vol. 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol ° 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 
In Full Russia, per VOl....-ceeereeeseecsee 10 00 

Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes un i} 
completion, will be issued once in two months. y 
*,* Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopedia,” 
showing type, illustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, on 
applicaaon. 

First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted, 
Addret »<e Pyblishers, 


ly. APPLETON & CO.,, 


















a mining district as Pine Flat." 
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549 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
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THE ALBION. 














INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BRoupway, wv. WV. 


NEW YORK, January 16th, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING *®TATEMENT OF THE AF. 
airs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
yee of Section 12 of its Charter : 
d Premi Jar 1, 
US73.cccceeecseccseeeceecsese $100,395 77 


Premiums received from Jan. 1, 
to Dec. 31, 1874, mclusive.... 736,774 40 














Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $837 170 17 
This Company has issued no Policies, 
except on Cargo and Freight for the 
Voyage. 

No risks have been taken upon HULLS 
OF VESSELS. 

Premiums marked off as earned during the 

Period a8 ADOVE....-.eereeereeereees eveces $745,623 39 
Paid for Losses, Ex penses, and 

Hebates less Savings, 


&e. 
Song Ses same period. mans ng 808 319 43 
Keturn Premiums... .$41,4 


THE COMPANY HAS com FOLLOWING ASSETS: 
Cash in Bank........+++0+++00+-$88 947 38 
United Stutes and other stocks... .440,895 73 
Loans on Stocks, drawing int: rest244,159 00 


Fremium Notes and Bills ceceivanle....... 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 
estimated Ot.... seeceees see teeeceeesees 

Total Assets.... ccecceccreccceccreeees $1,001,220 08 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, the 
3rd day of February. 
FIFTY PER CENT. OF THE CERTIFICATES OF 
THE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 1867, will be re- 
deemed and paid im cash to the holders thercof. or their 
legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 3rd 
day of February, from which date interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time ot 
payment and cancelled t» the extent redeemed. 
A dividend in Scrip of THIRGY-FIVe PER 
CEN |. is declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums 
for the year ending December 3ist, 1873, which may be 
entitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
sued on and after TUESDAY, the 7th dey of April next. 

By order of the Board, 
TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM ateon 
FRANCIS PAYSON 


117 087 O4 
59,500 00 
74,648 93 


JOEN K. MYERS, 

H. B. CLAFLIN, 

G. D, H, GILLESPIE, 

A.C. RICHARDS, 
ARN 


Se 


ur D, 
THOS. B. MERRICK, 
GEORGE A. MEYER 
H, C, SOUTHWICK, FERDINAND A. BOKER, 
FRANCIS MORAN, Mf Syn H. LEWIS, 
WM. HEGEMAN, GRKORGE W. SMITH, 
JAMES kK. LAY LOR, HENRY dD. ROLPH, , 
ADAM T JOUN H. CLARK, 
ALBERT ‘B STRANGE, JAMES LU, DUNHAM, 
A. AUGUSTUS Low, HENRY G. De FOREST, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Hate, Secretary. 


ALEX. M. EAKLE, 
W. M. RICHAKDs, 











THE 


Nafe Deposit Company 

OF NEW VORA, 

140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Liberty Street. 

FRANCIS H, JENKS, President. 


The Building Absolutely Fire-Proof, 


ENTIRELY UF BRICK, 
The br ck walls of its two fronts overlaid with 


WHITE MARBLE. 
The First Established in the World, 


FOR 108 


SAFE-K EEPING 


VALUABLES, 


BONDS, STOCKS, PLATE. JEWELRY, 
WILLS Etc. 
UNDER GUARANIEE, 


AND THE 


RENTING OF SAFES, 


IN ITs 
Fire and Burg'ar-Proof Vaults, 


GUARDED DAY AND NIGHT BY ARMED MEN, 
Rooms tor Ladies, 


With every convenience, ee desks, &c., are 
prov 
Very many ladies are renters or depositors. 

A POLICEMAN ON THE PREMISES TO ASSIST 
FROM OR INTO CONVEYANCES 

Ok ACROSS BROADWAY. 
At the Company’s special request its Charter confines 
its business solely to the Safe-Keeping of Valuables. 


The Public are invited to Visit the 


Premises 
Whetoer or business or from curiosity 





$749.993 11! Real 


| INSURANCE, 





OFFICE OF THe 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 28rn, 1874. 
J THe TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 


ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 31sT DE- 
CEMBER, 1873: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
Jan., 1873, to 3lst Dec., 1873........04+ *--0681, 114 22 
remiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
uary, 1873.....e.+006 secccececccocsceseees 292)2,160 ) 70 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... .$8, 723,274 92 92 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked + from Ist January, 1873, 
to 3lst December, 1873.......++0ec+eeeee+0$6,290,016 73 
paid during the same 
Od... ceeeeeee eeceee occrees $2,960,882 49 


Returns of Premiums and Ex- 
PODSES..060erecccees-coccecees$l,208,319 26 


The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank and other Stocks..... 

Loans secured by Stocks oane otherwi 
Estate and Bonds and Mortgages...... 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 
the Company, estimuted at.........0ce+06. 422,594 66 
Premium Notes and Bulls Receivable.. e+ 2,833,302 27 
Cash 1n Bank....sccscoccccccsessccccseseees -_52l, 349 19 











Total amount of Assets.........0006 $15,613,642 52 
SIX PER CENT. interest{on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of 
February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3id of Febru- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 

The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be im gold. 


A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the 7th of Apr next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


JRUSTEES, 


Witt H. Wee, 
Suerrakp Ganpy, 
Gorpon W. Buayaam, 
Freperick Cuauncy, 
Cuarces P. Burverr, 
Francis Skmpwy, 
Kosr. B. Minturn, 
Rosrer L, Stewart, 
Witt E. Buyer, 
James G. DeForest 
ALEXANDSR V. Biake, 
Cuances D. Levennad 
Josian O. Low, 
Onaeres H. Marsuarys 
Apo_en Lemoyne, 
Groner W. Lane, 
Avam I. Sackerr, 
Tuomas F. Younes, 
Simon De Visser, 
Horace Gray, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-President. 





J. D. Jones, 

Cu. RLEs Dennis, 

W H. iH. Moors, 
Hexry Co.1, 

Lewis Curtis, 
Cuartrs H. Russecr, 
Lows. HotBrook, 
Rovat Puetes,, 
Lavip Layer, 

Jamns Bryce, 

Daniet 8S, MILLER, 
Ws. Srvunets, 

flenry K. Bocert, 
WituiaM E. Doper, 
Josern GalLLarp, Inq 
C. A. MAND, 

JaueEs Low, 

Joun D. Hew ert, 

B. J. How.anp, 

Bens. Bascock, 








| OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





__ OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





INMAN LINE 

Royal Mail Steamers, 

TO AND FROM LIVERPOO!, 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 


CALLING 


Southerly Course. 






Saturday, May 23, at noon. 

Saturday, May 30, 2 PF. M. 

Saturday, June 6, 10 A. M. 

Saturday, June 13,2 P. M. 

CITY OF CHESTER.......Saturday, June 20, 10 A. M. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 

CABIN, $80 and $90, Gold, ling to acc d 

tion. Round t trip tickets at low rates. 

STEERAGE —To and from Liverpool, Q st 








CUN NARD LINE. 


The British and N. WA. B. M. Steamships- 


LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YouK OR BOSTON. 
By Steamers ay Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26 
Second Class, £18. 
mi. Steamers Carrying Sterage.— —First Class, 15, 17 and 





w, Dublin, Derry, Beltast, Havre, Hamburg, 
» Denmark and Paris, at reduced rates. 
Drarts issue at lowest rates. 

For Cabin Passage and general is ae at the 
Company’s Office, 15 BROADWAY, NEW 

Steerage Offices, 33. BROADWAY and Pier 45 North 


River, N. Y. 
JOHN G, DALE, Agent. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 


To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 
This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 


gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoid Ice and HeavLanps. 


Tons. Tons. 
+++ 4871 
-5089 





SPAIN.....+000. sees 


- 4340 
«+ 3676 
ecccceces DONT 
DENMARK...... coos cone STS RIN... 0c eeeeeeeee A040 
One of the above steamers Ly RA. New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool ev SS o yor 
every Thursday, and for ay. to Lo 
New York. 

Cabin passage to Liverpool. proosncereodit, 
Prepaid Cabin ge from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 

Steerage passage at greatly reduced prices. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bnistol, Que — _londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
patna, © g, Christiana, or Copen- 


> Steamships of this line are ce a pe and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, g every for the com- 
fort of and g speed, safety and com- 
fort, with cconomy. 

For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 

F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





$80 and $90. 














THE STATE LINE. 





TO GLASGOW, LIVERPUOL, BELFAST, 

LONDON DERRY, &c. 

State or PennsyLvanta,| State or Nevapa, 

State or Virornia, State oF Inpiana, 

State oF Grorota, SratTe OF ALABAMA, 

State or FLoripa, Srate or Lovrstana, 
STATE OF MINNEsoTA. 

Sailing every other Sat from the Company’s dock, 

Pier No. 36 North River, New York. 














“HAND BOOK” _ 


Sterling Exchange Tables 


By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, &t., N. Y, 


PRICE, $2.00. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

















. BARNUM’S _ 
GREAT ROMAN HIPPODROME. 


- 
3 





New features afternoon and eve-|P. T. B. 
ning International contests between P. 
Englih and American running |P 
horses. No diminution of the bril-|P. 
liant Chariot, Hurdle and  Filat'P. 
Races, by native and foreign Eques-|P. 
.triennes. Comical contest of the'P. 
. B. |Wheelbarrow Brigade. Sack racing P. 
Elephant,|P. 
. B.! oo — Monkey races as usual.'P. 

B.'Classic, gymnastic and trapeze acts'P. 
. B.|Roman Stending Races, and the beau-|P. ‘i 
B. Say LIBERTY RACE’ of 21 horses.'P, 
B.GRAND CONGRESS OF NATIONS'P. ‘ 
B.'moves promptly at 2:30 and 8 o’clock.'P. 
B.\Menagerie opens at 1:30 and 7 o’cloek.,P. 
B.'P. M. lp. 


~ "THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 18 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


Is Published Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 South William Street, NEW YORK CITY 
FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM in Advnace. 
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Weekty Sarinos tn June. 
The accommodations and provisions provided on these 
sbips are uns » by those of any other line. 
RATES OF aongens. 

Cabins —$70 and $80, gold, dati 
Return Tickets—$120 and $140, 
Intermediate or Second © 20 on currency. 
Steerage as low as by anv other first-class [ne or route. 
Steerage office 45 ~~ a 
For dates of sailing. 

AUSTIN BALDW rE ee he CO., Agents, 

‘0. 72 Broadway, New York. 

JOUN F. EARLE. No. 60 Clark street, —- 

H. F. MAGER, No. 136 State street, Bos 

__GEO. HLT LEAF, No. 531 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Line. 











To California, Japan aad China, 
via Panama. 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 
(Including all ries for the trip.) 

New York to San Francisco, $50, $100 or $110 currency, 

San Francisco to Yokohama, $150, rl 

San Francisco to Hong Kong, $200, go! 

‘ Steamers leave Pier 42, North ine. New York, as 
follows: 

Coton, Captatn 8. P. Griffin May 9, at 12 noon. 

Crry or Panama, al —" May 16, at 12 noon. 
Freight and way passen; 

AsaPetce, Captain — ad aay * bs, at 12 noon, 
and every alternate Saturday Sate calling at 
Kingstown, Jamaica, and Jl 
for Central American and South Pacific po 

Extra steamers for freight ¢ and = passengers will be 
despatched on intervening S y may 


julre. 
_ Freight and passage or other information app} 
$e > aaa 's Office, on wharf, foot of Canal street, New 














RUFUS HA eo = rm EE 


FROM NEW YORK OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 
a= tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
rts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

rough Bills of lading given for Belfast, —, 
ma ntwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean ports. 
For Freight and Cabin 
Office,, 4 Kowling Green, } 
For <a passage, at Ll Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, N. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AceEnt. 


~~ apply at the Company’s 








NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class, Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built ’Steamships, 


will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey City, 
as follows: 





SE AMORGAW 6... cocscccsctes ecccccces «seeeeee- dane 13 
PEMBROKE ccccccccocsendune 27 

Carrying goods mgers at through rates be- 
tween all parts Set the Uni 


ited States and Canada, to poits 
in the British Channel and all other pate in England. 
These —— built expressly for the trade, are 
provided with all a latest improvements for the comfort 
and convenience o 
CABIN ‘AND STEERAGE A pee ee 





First Cabin .. ......cceccseeeseee-$75 and curren 

Second Cabin.... SS = cuesuar 
DiidetocdbGkbiihuctcsen sce currency. 

Prepaid steerage certificates es from Cardiff...-+++4+-.$89. 


Drafts for £1 and A ag 
For further particu apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and in New York to 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents, 
No.7 Broadway. — 


ANCHOR LINE. 


PASSAGE RATES REDUCED. 


New York and Glasgow. 


STEAMERS EVERY ALTERNATE DAY. 








Tuesday steamers proceed via Londonderry; 

Thursday steamers proceed via ye el 

Saturday steamers proceed direct to Gia 

From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North R River, w. ¥.2 
India, Saturday.....May 23 California, Tuesday...Jume 2 
Bolivia, Tuesday...May 26 Trinacria, Thursday..June 4 
Europa, Thursday .. May 23 Austwalia, Saturday..June 6 
Angha, Saturday...May 30 


hy OF PASSAGE— PAYABLE IN CURRENCY: 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, LONDONDERRY, 
QUEENSTOW N OR BELFAST: 
Cabin, $65 to $30, according to steamer and accommo- 
dations. Return tickets issued at 1educed rates. Intet- 
mediate, $30. Steerage, $25. 


@@™~ Drafts issued for he ony sam amount at lowest rates. 
Send for circulars, giving furth. haw auties E Segemntied, to Com=- 


pany’s offices, 7 Bowling 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 


‘AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 
From PHILADELPHIA every TuuURsDarY. 





Steamers : 
PEN wee ti INDIANA, ABBOTSFORD, 
ILLINOIs, KENILW ORTH, OHIO. 


‘RED STAR LINE,’ 


FROM NEW YORK TO ANTWERP. 





Steamers : 

VADERLAND, NEDERLAND, SWITZERLAND, 
CYBELE, 

sailing Twice a Monts. 


For cabin, intermediate or steerage passage, 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, New York. 
GS Drafts for £1 and upwards issued at the lowest rates, 











OFFICE OF THE 


RESOLUTE 
Fire Insurance Company, 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Organized JULY 18¢h, 1857. 
151 BROADWAY. 


JOHN GIHON, President. 
WM. M. RANDELL, Secretary. 
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